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Blair line on Iraq 


Can one editor run two papers? 
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Labour left hits at 
‘gunboat tactics’ 


Ian Black 

Diplomatic Editor 

RIT AIN’S firm 
support for 
attacks against 
Iraq if Saddam 
Hussein does 
not back down 
over United Nations weapons 
inspections came under fire 
from Labour backbenchers 


yesterday amid signs that 
criticism may mount if posh 
comes to shove. 

After Tony Blair called the 
Iraqi leader an “evil dicta- 
tor,” and cranked up rhetoric 
in line with the United States, 
Tony Benn led left-wingers in 
questioning whether “gun- 
boat diplomacy*’ was the 
right answer to this escalat- 
ing Middle East crisis. 

“These matters are dealt 


Biker battle 
leaves two 
men dead 


with best by negotiation,” 
argued the Labour MP for 
Chesterfield. 

“Britain has Just taken over 
the Presidency of the Euro- 
pean Union. We have had a 
lot of speeches about how 
Britain is going to speak for 
the Union. Europe doesn't 
support this. Why should a 
British Prime Minister go to 
Washington and do every- 
thing he’s told by Clinton?'’ 

Mr Benn joins fellow doubt- 
ers today In a meeting with 
the Foreign Secretary, Robin 
Cook, who on Saturday as- 
sured the US Secretary of 
state, Madeleine Albright of 
solid British backing. 

Mr Blair, seeing President 
Clinton in Washington this 


week, and anxious to under- 
line what is still special about 
the transatlantic relationship, 
said: “It is vital ... to stop 
this evil dictator hanging on 
to his remaining weapons of 
mass destruction or acquir- 
ing more.” 

Saddam Hussein is said to 
be capable of producing 350 
litres per week of deadly an- 
thrax. enough for two missile 
warheads or four bombs. 

But yesterday George 
Robertson, the Defence Secre- 
tary, made dear that Britain 
remained reluctant to go for 
military action — not least be- 
cause it Is Car from certain 
that this would force the Iraqi 
leader to comply with the UN 
attempts to stop him develop- 


ing nuclear, ch emical and bio- 
logical weapons. “We must 
keep him guessing — all he 
needs to know is that there is 
absolute resolution that if he , 
is not wHUng to comply with 1 
the UN Security Council reso- 
lutions, then force is an 
option, and an option that 
will in extremis be used,” Mr 
Robertson told BBC Radio 4. 

“If the United Nations' is 
flouted, if the will of the world 
community is flouted, if Sad- 
dam continued to have these 
dreadful weapons of mass 
destruction, which be has 
used in the past and he might 
use in the future, then what 
future for the Middle East, for 
the Gulf region?” 

But the Linlithgow Labour 


MP, Tam DalyeD;- a cam- 
paigner against sanctions on 
Iraq, said he saw little point 
in another air campaign. ‘1 
Just don’t believe that air 
strikes without ground troops 
are other than counter- 
productive.” 

John Nlchol, an RAF navi- 
gator who was shot down and 
held captive by the Iraqis dur- 
ing the 1991 Gulf war, also 
claimed air attacks would he 
a mistake. 

“We bombed Saddam Hus-, 
sein and his country almost 
back to the Middle Ages and 
nothing happened,” he said. 
“All we are going to do is kill 
some civilians." 

Mr Benn said on Sky TV: 
“The British military role is 


not really significant, it's Just 
a political cover for President 
Clinton. It would cost many, 
many lives.” 

'■ British forces In the Gulf 
comprise the aircraft carrier, 
HMS Invincible, and other 
warships including HMS Not- 
tingham and HMS Coventry, 
with a total of 1.800 military 
personnel. A squadron of 
RAF Sea Harriers from the 
Invincible last week joined 
US warplanes over Iraq help 
enforce the Southern Watch; 
ban oh air traffic in the 
region, the US has has at 
ships, 300 warplanes and 
more than 28,000 troops. 
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Lucy Patton 


A FIFTIES rock'n'roll 
party ended with a 
bloody street battle 
and two men stabbed 
to death only fa yards away 
from a south London police 
station. 

A third man was stabbed in 
the violence which broke out 
on Saturday night outside the 
Rocker’s Reunion dance at 
Battersea Arts Centre in Lav- 
ender Hill. 

The two dead men were bik- 
ers from rival gangs, many of 
whom bad turned up at the 
venue in stretch limos. 

Searches of the surround- 
ing area after the killings also 
recovered hammers, axes, 
knives and a cosh, police said 
yesterday. 

The dead men, believed to 
be in their mid-30s. have not 
yet been identified. 

The injured man's condi- 
tion was last night said to be 
serious but stable at St Thom- 
as's Hospital. 

The officer leading the mur- 
der Investigation. DCI Steve 
Kupis. last night appealed for 
witnesses to come forward 
and said that if biker gang 
members were concerned 
about breaking a code of 
silence, they should be 
assured that all information 
would be treated 
confidentially. 

There were about 1,700 
people at the dance, and the 
stabbings are believed to have 
happened between 9pm and 
9.30pm. The event featured a 
lire rock 'n* roll show with 
star billing given to Joe 
Brown and the Browers, a 
video show, and displays or 
motorbikes and juke boxes. 

Bouquets of flowers were 
left on the blood-stained pave- 
ment outside the arts centre 
yesterday as police continued 
to search tin? area. 

The dance was not policed 
as it was a private function, 
said DCI Kupis. He added: 
■There was an extremely con- 
vivial atmosphere in the 
event itself. All the trouble 
was outside.” 

He said there were several 
outbreaks of fighting outside 
the centre, with one of the 
attacks happening outside a 
nearby fish and chip shop and 


other fights in Theatre Street, 
near the arts centre. One of 
the victims was found col- 
lapsed outside the arts centre 
and the other was found at 
the junction of Latchxnere 
Road and Lavender HUL 

One was taken to the Chel- 
sea and Westminster Hospital 
and the other to St Thomas's 
Hospital before both died. 

A post-mortem examination 
of one of the victims was tak- 
ing place yesterday at St 
George’s Hospital. Tooting. 

The area around the closed 
arts centre was cordoned off 
by police yesterday.. 

A barman in the nearby 
Crown Hotel said one of the 
regulars had arrived in the 
bar at about 10pm on Satur- 
day, "covered in blood and in 
a terrible state”. 

He said the customer had 
been attending the Rocker’s 
Reunion and bad rushed out- 
side when he heard a woman 
screaming. He found a man 
lying stabbed on the pave- 
ment outside and cradled him 
until an ambulance arrived. 

He claimed the dead man 
had been wearing the colours 
of the Outcasts biker group. 
Based in the West Midlands, 
the Outcasts have a long his- 
tory of violent clashes with 
rival gangs. Ten years ago, 
nine members were convicted 
of a conspiracy to inflict 
grievous bodily harm on 
members of the Pagans group 
of Leamington Spa, Warwick- 
shire, after a raid in which 
they carried sn urn-off shot- 
guns. meat cleavers, axes and 
knifes. 

The police were unable to 
say which gangs were involved 
in the weekend's fighting. 

Few motorcycles were 
taken to the concert, said DC! 
Kupis. “They arrived from all 
over the South-east on coach 
trips and by car and stretch 
limo, but there were very few 
motorbikes." 

The Rocker's Reunion was 
billed as the 15th annual ; 
event, and the programme 
said it had returned “home to 
Battersea in response to over- 
whelming public demand”. 

DCI Kupis said the event 
continued after the stabbings 
and said the people inside the 
arts centre may not have 
known what had happened 
outside. 
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Classical musician Vanessa-Mae performing in Leicester Square, central London, yesterday to celebrate the Chinese New Tear.. The show included the British premiere'of The 
Happy Valley Overture, first performed in Hong Kong at the ceremony marking the handover to China last June • ■- . photograph . martin ooowin 


Where musical masterworks are the hors d’oeuvres of love- with cheese and onion crisps on the side 


Stephen Armstrong 

A FTER the Royal Opera’s 
performance of Tchai- 
kovsky’s Enchantress 
tonight, BBC Radio 3 is to 
treat listeners to a discus- 
sion on tiie more physical 
aspects of romance — a 
look at aspects of human 
sexuality. 

Throughout the week 
Bedtime Stories, a 20-min- 
ute programme, will follow 


the station's m ai n evening 
performance, covering the 
lifestyles of heterosexuals, 
homosexuals, hermaphro- 
dites, transvestites and 
bisexuals. 

While Tchaikovsky gets 
linked to the mundane man 
■nil women axis, Rachman- 
inov will be followed by a 
look at gay lifestyles. 

Strauss gets cross-dress- 
ing, and bisexuality follows 
Britten, before the series 
ends on Friday with Elgar 


and androgyny. The 
station does not feel that 
the subjects will shock 
their listeners oat of their 
classical reverie. 

“Radio 8's audience is 
more used to this sort of 
programming than you 
might think,” said Hannah 
Andrassy, one of the pro- 
gramme’s two producers. 

“This slot has covered in- 
telligent popular culture 
before and don’t forget the 
passionate sexuality at the 


heart of 'classical music, 
and, of course, opera.” 

On tonight’s programme 
Stp, a chirpy lothario from 
Doncaster, talks abont 
recoiling from his first kiss 
because the woman had 
been eating cheese and 
onion crisps. 

His story will be Intercut 
with explanations -from 
experts In the science of the 
field. 

Homosexuality Is to be 
dealt with by Time Onfs 


Paul Bnrston, and by 
"woman of a certain age” 
Elizabeth Wilson, who be- 
moans gay clone culture. 

Transvestite issues will 
get frank treatment, cover- 
ing where 'to get clothes, 
bow to coyer up 9 o'clock 
shadow, and which toilet to 
use. 

The programme on bisex- 
uality looks at the cam- 
paign to reclaim Virginia 
Woolf* and Oscar Wilde 
from gay historians. J 


The music used to com- 
plement the tales is appro- 
priate. Stu talks over 
Mozart's loveliest aria sung 
by Papageno, while a trans- 
vestite discusses getting 
dressed up q*' ~ , «»st .-Side 
Story’s 1 Ft- 
WhatJ'” 
becom 
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Fresh 
scare or 
nuclear 
waste 


John Aiiidge on cover-up at Dounreay 


orf than 700 ate level material - stored shaft poses a serious threatto 
ORB than 7uu ate itvei m t , ^ environment and local 

S-S jE^swaas «w;=« 
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■ Wl eluding bighly- 

■ W H enriched 
uranium and plutonium, 
have been dumped in a 
second underground shaft at 
the Dounreay nuclear 
research plant on the north 
coast of Scotland. The water- 
logged pit, known as the Silo, 
is still in use even though 


SOfl. Morris Grant, theplanrs 

Ixlour haw ^ dy SW-Sft-M 

Md waste Is stili being de- are bappy to ■ ^se 
i posited, even though the Nu- tion about it pur , 

SiLir tnotaliations Inspector- full disclosure. He admitted. 


is still in use even rnougn !«»««. ^ disclosure .- He admitted 
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graphs were more than 20 «^<loch fiSklf V 

years old. Asked why manag- jg [ 

ers at the plant had failed to SCOTLAND ^=^\\ I 
menUon the Silo during the ■& ^ 1 

Guardian's visit, he replied: ztf — 

'aeA Officials say they will job is hazardous because no 


i Locfi •*£& 
Ca*to 


3 to* iSk toTfflft the Immediate dosure of the 
S y S which.is crum- 


hling into the Atlantic, threat- 
ening an environmental di- 
saster. Plant managers did 
not mention the second dump 
when the newspaper visited 
in December. 

Officials from the Atomic 
Energy Authority (AEA) con- 
ceded yesterday that 700 
tonnes of low and internoedi- 


concealing its deadly radio- 

of the Scot- ^“nd^o^tood^ ja-SESMf 
land Against Nuclear Dump- hast teen tod. ItwlUM “nuilBU JJrfef mtot . They 
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tion about the cental shaft ticaL asked Robots are likely to be used 
rhov said it was the only sen- Dounreay bosses nave asxea na lU. — fn tha cllrfafP 
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axe the SUo in line with the proper records were keptand 

government inspectors’ «le_^ dono^ow erat^y 


what was dumped, nor what 
condition the waste is in after 


tion about the coastal shaft 
They said it was the only seri- 
ous waste issue they faced, 
i Now we find out that a second 
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when disturbed. 

Robots are likely to be used 


enghiews to draw tip] pkins for to lift the waste to the surfe^ 
^d“S-up%eration. The where it will be repackaged 


and boused in a secure reposi- 
tory which will also store ma- 
terial recovered from the 
coastal shaft. When the Silo is 
empty it will be cleaned and 
filled with concrete. 

Dounreay admits the opera- 
tion is "challenging” but in- 
sists it can be carried out 
without endangering workers 
or the environment "It is go- 
ing to be tricky but we are 
certain that we’ve got all the 
right techniques. 1 can assure 
you it will be done with 100 
per cent safety,” Mr Grant 
said. Cleaning up the Silo and 
the coastal shaft will cost up 
to £1 billion. 

The Silo revelations are the 
latest example of the lax safety 
standards that have made 
Dounreay Britain's most dan- 
gerous nuclear plant It was 
built in the 1950s to house 
Britain’s first fast-breeder 
reactor but the project was 
abandoned four years ago as 
expensive and dangerous. 

The Guardian has revealed 
that for alm ost 30 years work- 
ers secretly dumped a deadly 


PHOTOGRAPH: MUR DO MACLEOD 

cocktail or waste in under- 
ground stores. The public was 
not informed even though the 
dumps contained enough plu- 
tonium and uranium to make 
a large bomb. 

The AEA insists its decision 
to release details of the Silo 
and the coastal shaft proves it 
has dropped its policy or se- 
crecy. "In the past we did not 
tell the public everything they 
had a right to know. But our 
culture has changed,” Mr 
Grant said. "We are now 
releasing full information 
about our operations and any 
problems we have." 

But environmentalists are 
unconvinced. Mrs Mann said: 
"Dounreay is up front when 
information has already 
leaked into the public domain 
but they will never volunteer 
facts. Thev toiled to release 
fUll details of the Silo to the 
press last year when they 
were loudly proclaiming they 
were being open about the 
coastal shaft and all aspects of 
waste management. They are 
as secretive as ever." 


Blair heads for Clinton ‘love-in’ 


Tchaikovsky’s Enchantress back on the map in 
performance that will set a lasting standard 


The PM faces 
a reward for 
standing by his 
man, reports 

Martin Kettle 


: £ 


Review 


Tim Ashley 
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P resident Bill Clin- 
ton’s battle-hardened 
White House is pre- 
paring what inaiders 
are describing as a victory 
"love fest” for Tony Blair 
when be visits Washington 
for a three-day official visit 
later this week. 

Mr Clinton's officials, who 
have come through what one 
describes as “world war 
three” in their fight to save 
his presidency from the as- 
saults of the special prosecu- 
tor Kenneth Stair, say Mr 
Blair has been “simply the 
best” of all the president's 
International allies during 
the crisis. 

“He has been unswerving 
in private and in public, a 
Clinton aide said at the week- 
end. “The depth of their per- 
sonal relationship is ever 
more important Blair under- 
stands what has been at 
stake. He has never expressed 
any doubt” 

In fact, early in last montn s 
crisis. Downing Street 
sources expressed consider- 
able private anxiety about the 
unforeseen coincidence or Mr 
Blair's visit amid the sex and 
perjury allegations surround- 
ing Mr Clinton. 

However, regular trans- 
atlantic briefings — including 
daily telephone conversations 
last week between Mr Blair’s 

press secretary. Alastair 

Campbell, and the White 
House press secretary. Mike 
McCurry — reassured Down- 
’'e visit was 
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Royal Opera/Valery Gergiev 

Royal Festival Hall 

I T was, perhaps, a foregone 
conclusion that the Royal 
Opera's unearthing of Tchai- 
kovsky’s The Enchantress 
would make musical history. 

The formula was well-nigh 
perfect: take a lost work that 
has been savaged by the cen- 
sors, perform it virtually 
uncut, hire a conductor who is 
one of the finest musicians of 
the late 20th century, and 
finally find five great Russ ian 
singers who have Tchaikov- 
sky in their blood. The result 
has put the opera back on the 
map and will set the standard 
for any future performances. 

The Enchantress has a rep- 
utation for being tricky, ab- 
struse and over-complex. Its 
plot — an amoral, assertive 
woman struggles to maintain 
dignity and Independence in a 


world that equates female sex- | 
uality with sorcery— ensured 
chronic bow die risa tion, par- 
ticularly in the Soviet Union. : 
And its astonishing emotional 
and dramatic range has led to 
the charge of musical 
unevenness. 

Valery Gergiev welds it 
together to form an unremit- 
ting span that makes the 

work's Tour hours fly by. He 

obtains wonderful, dark-hued 
playing from the Royal Opera 
orchestra, and Galina Gorcha- 
kova is by turns seductive, 
vulnerable and tough as the 
heroine Nastasia. 

Larissa Diadkova is indomi- 
table as the appalling matri- 
arch Yevpraksia. Nikolai Pu- 
tilin, gritty-voiced and 
anguished, is her husbank Ni- 
kita. terrifying in his gradual 
descent into infanticide and 
insanity. Gegam Gregorian's 
Yuri is elegant, fluent and im- 
passioned. Vladimir Matorin. 
doubling the opera's two bass 
roles, is slimily hypocritical 
as the sex-starved cleric Ma- 
myrov, and wonderfully men- 
acing as the sorcerer Kudma. 
It’s a thrilling evening. 


Andrew Clements adds: In 
between rehearsals for The 
Enchantress last week. Ger- 
giev also found time to bring 
the Kirov Opera’s orchestra to 
the Barbican. 

It was an outstanding event 
that not only underlined the 
quality of the ensemble he has 
produced in St Petersburg, but 
provided a reminder that Ger- 
giev can generate as much ex- 
citement and drama in the 
concert hall as in the opera 
house. , . 

There was Tchaikovsky m 
this program mo. too — the 
final work wastheFifth Sym- 
phony, limned in clear, bold 
lines and founded on super- 
refined string tone. 

The concert opened with the 
prelude to the first act of Wag- 
ner's Lohengrin — rapt, lim 
pid and surely paced — but its 
heart was Rachmaninov's 
Third Piano Concerto, with 
the Norwegian pianist Leif 

Ove Andsnes as soloist 

He had been a late substi- 
tute for the Russian Alexander 
Toradze. yet his partnership 
with Gergiev was remarkable 
for Us unanimity. 
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The way they were ... but ^ thTBlafrTrecapture last summer's love-in in London when they visit the Clintons? 


questions about the sexual al- 
legations. Several Washing- 
ton observers have suggested 
Mr Clinton will use Mr Blair 
as a “human shield” against 
his accusers while continuing 
his bus iness-as- usual fight- 
back Strategy. . 

As his poll ratings since the 
scandal broke continue to 
climb, Mr Clinton will today 
unveil the first balanced 
•Inlted States government 
’dget in 30 years, giving a 
h boost to his popularity'. 

Washington Post poll, 
ed on Saturday, gave 
' lent a record 67 per 
->val rating yester- 
m i a majority of 
*. believed he 
if he were 
' lied under 


Asked to ascribe responsi- 
bility for the crisis, 43 per 
cent said it was "mainly the 
work of his political ene- 
mies”. while 43 per cent 
blamed Mr Clinton’s own con- 
duct. More than half agreed 
that "Clinton has only him- 
self to blame". 

Even though be is a head of 
government and not a head of 
state, the Prime Minister will 
be treated to the full trap- 
pings Of a state visit as Mr 
Clinton shows his gratitude 
to his closest political soul- 
mate on the world stage. 

Mr Blair will be met with a 
19-gun salute during the offi- 
cial arrival ceremony on the 

White House south lawn on 
Thursday morning, and he 
will be guest of honour at a 
White House state banquet 


that nieht. complete with 
after-dinner rock 'n' roll 
entprtainmeuL 

On Friday the two leaders 
will meet with White House 
and Downing Street officials 
for a seminar on Inner-city 
crime and youth policy, 
which will bo attended by the 
Home Secretary, Jack Straw, 
and junior ministers. 

The seminar, dubbed 
•‘Chequer 5 2", follows a for- 
mat developed at a ineetin? at 
the Prime Minister's weekend 
residence last November, 
which was attended by Mr 
Blair and Hillary Clinton, as 
well as teams of advisers. 

Mr Blair returns to London 
by Conrorde on Saturday 
after an overnight stay with 
the Clintons at the Camp 
David presidential retreat in 


Maryland, during which the 
Prime Minister is expected to 
join in Mr Clinton's weekly 
radio broadcast to the Ameri- 
can people — another first 

Mr Blair remains a glamor- 
ous international newcomer 
m American eyes, and the 
White House is doing every- 
thing to exploit the personal 
and political empathy 

between the two leaders. 

Even before Mr Clinton's 
presidency came under as- 
sault. the Blair visit was seen 
as a mutual affirmation of the 
two leaders’ “third-way” 
reformist policies. The Clin- 
ton crisis has cemented that 
bond, because Mr Blair be- 
lieves the president’s 
whatever the cause, would 
gravely weaken his own polit- 
ical credibility. 
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s on high profile role as British counterpart of First Lady 


oncorde at Clintons at Camp David on 
■e base and Friday. . 

mre. Although Mrs Blair and 

inding the Mrs Clinton share many 
dinners things In common — m- 
ntropieces eluding successful caroere 
le of the in the law. a lifelong inter- 
men will est in politics, and the prob- 
mlnars, lems of combining family 

aspects of and fame — they also differ 
ill system in many respects too. 
husbands Mrs Clinton is a poun- 

jdla glare cian in her own right, with 
Join the her own staff, and has al- 


ways been a central figure 
in the Clinton White House. 
She was given responsi- 
bility for the failed health 

care’ reform package in Mr 
Clinton's first term and has 
led the public figbtback 
against the president’s 
accusers in the ongoing 

Lewinsky affair. 

A week ago Mrs Clinton 
captured the headlines 
with her high-profile alle- 
gations of a "vast right- 


wing conspiracy" against 
her husband. This weekend 
she has attended the World 
Economic Forum at Davos, 
Switzerland. . 

Mrs Blair is a crucial 
behind-the-scenes figure in 
the Blair premiership, but 
she has few staff and plays 1 
no public political role at 
all. She too stands by her 
man but. unlike Mrs Clin- 
ton, she docs not have to 
give interviews about it. 


BlBlC 
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S T was billed as the "Glas- 
H tonbury for the E genera- 
a tion" but ii has more 
1 closely followed the tra- 
a vails of Woods lock, the 
high and low-point of '60s 
idealism. 

Tribal Gathering, the orga- 
nised rave that survived the 
introduction of the Criminal 
•Justice Bill to become one of 
the biggest festivals of the 
summer, has become the sub- 
ject of a High Court battle 
over the rights to its name. 

As a result, this May there 
could be two rival Tribal 
Gatherings. 

In the minnow's corner is 
Universe, the company run 
by Paul Shuney and Ian Jen- 
hinson. two dance fans who i 
started Tribal Gathering in i 
1992. In the giant's comer is 
the Mean Fiddler Organisa- 
tion. run by millionaire Vince 1 
Power, who has also built up 
his organisation from small 
beginnings to become one of 
the biggest music promoters 
in the country. 

The two organisations went 
into partnership three years 
ago to promote the Tribal 
Gathering events. As the fes- 
tival grew to become the 
“dance nation's one-night 
stand”, rave fans became dis- 
gruntled with its increasing 
commercialism. Now Uni- 
verse has gone solo, leaving 
the Mean Fiddler fuming. 

“It’s shaping up to be a 
David and Goliath battle 
between a rock 'if roll dino- 
saur and dance music.” said 
Paul Shurey. -We’re going to 

put everything into defending 

the heart and soul of dance 
culture." 

Vince Power vvas equally 
forthright. “We put our 
hearts, souls and minds into 
Tribal Gathering 100 per cent 
for three years. Now Universe 
has tried to shaft me. but as I 
have shown previously when 
I had an identical situation 
with the Reading Festival. I 


Confused? Revellers at last year's Tribal Gathering knew where it was at, but it may not be as straightforward this summer RHorooRAPHStKipPAMAnHEM® 

I rivals face judgment test 



will not allow this to happen.” 

As good as his word, Mr 
Power's Mean Fiddler Organi- 
sation is bringing a civil 
action against Universe to 
stop it using the name Tribal 
Gathering. 

‘The Mean Fiddler is seek- 
ing an injunction despite the 
fact that we created the event 
and did it independently for 
two years.” said Mr Shurey. 
“The contract with the Mean 

Summer fun 


‘It’s shaping up to 
be a David and 
Goliath battle 
between a rock 
and roll dinosaur 
and dance music. 
We’re going to put 
everything into 
defending the 
heart and soul of 
dance culture.’ 

Paul Shurey (left), 
Universe boss 


Fiddler came to an end but 
they’re now claiming they 
bad a verbal agreement with 
us.” 

The Mean Fiddler, which 
claims a new three-year 
agreement was reached last 
year, said: 'The reason we 
are taking Universe to court 
is that we are claiming our 
rights in the goodwill of the 
event Before it was linked 
with the Mean Fiddler, it was 



a small event and it was the 
Mean Fiddler that played a 
major role in building It up to 
the current level." 

With a court, case set for 
June at the earliest, it seems 
that both organisations will 
avoid the words Tribal Gath- 
ering. Universe, in assoc ia- 1 
tion with promoters MCP, is 
planning a festival at Kneb- 
worth cm the weekend of May 1 
23-25. The Mean Fiddler is 


‘We put our 
hearts, souls and 
minds into Tribal 
Gathering 100 per 
cent. Now 
Universe has tried 
to shaft me, but as 
I have shown 
previously, I will 
not allow this to 
happen.* 

Vince Power (left), 
Mean Fiddler boss 


planning to stage its own 
dance festival at the Bowl, 
near Winchester, on the 
weekend of May 2. Universe’s 
event is now named Universe 
98, while the Mean Fiddler 
event will be called Cream- 
fields 98, in association with 
the Liverpool nightclub. 
Cream. 

“We’ve decided to call it 
Universe 98. We don't want to 
give the Mean Fiddler the op- 


UNTVERSE 98: Tented rave 
weekend. Watch out for 
techno-troubadoors trip- 
ping over your guy ropes. 

CREMEFIELDS: Dance 

weekend at the Bowl, near 
Winchester. Expect 39.999 
other people. 

PHOENIX: Upstart rock/ 
rave weekend at Stratford- 
upon-Avon. Launched in 
1993. Vince Power’s latest 
contender among big- ^ 
league festivals. 


READING: Long-running 
long-hair rock and lager 
binge. Since Power took 
charge, head bangers have 
been banished to make way 
for hip rocksters. A favour- 
ite with tJS bands. 

FLEADH: Irish theme-fest 
in Finsbury Park, north 
London, traditionally head- 
lining the likes of the 
Pogues and Christy Moore. 
Rapidly becoming one of 
the fastest-growing 
franchises. 


GLASTONBURY: Long-run- 
ning summer freak show 
for tie-dyed sun (and mud) 
worshippers, has become 
the top music festival of the 
year, where a headline gig 
can launch a band into the 
big time. Crowds now top- 
ping 100,000. 

T IN THE PARK: Scenic 
Scottish knees-up in Strath- 
clyde Country Park, 1 
launched In 1994. With glo- 
rious setting and top Brit- 
ish bands lining up. It looks 


set to be Scotland's answer 
to Glastonbury. 

WOMAD (World of Music, 
Arts and Dance) World 
music fesfc sandals, chil- 
dren and beanie hats. lots 
of nodding to sitars and 
Burundi drummers in hot 
tents . Annual West 

Country event has spawned 
a series of day-long festi- 
vals across the South. 

V98: Virgin’s Britpop show- 
case in an Essex field. 


portunity to prevent ns oper- 
ating the event But everyone 
in dance music knows the 


association between Universe 


over the direction Tribal 


Gathering was taking. For the 
last two years the event has 
been held at Luton Hoo. a 
stately home in Hertford 
shire. At a cost at Si million, 
last year's event featured. 45 
live acts, headlined by techno 
dinosaurs Kraftwerk. But 


with myriad stalls, catering 
outlets, security guards and 
the sundry detritus of the 
rock festival, critics argued 
that Tribal Gathering had 
more in mmmnn with Alton 


Towers than a rave. 


Bigger, argue the core rav 
ers, does not necessarily 
mean better. “This year's 
event win be a million miles 


away from the cattle-market 
mentality of the rock festi- 
val," said Mr Shurey. 

“The industry has been 
controlled by a certain cul- 
ture of people and there's a 
new generation coming 
through. We hoped to work 
amicably with the Mean Fid- 
dler but it hasn't worked out 


Fiddler organisation, the 
stakes are high. The company 
was floated on the stock ex 


Change last year. Tribal Gath 
ering forms the core of his 
business alongside other festi 
vals such as Phoenix, Read 
ing, and the Eleadh. 

The flotation was intended 


to finance the company's ex 
pansion overseas, with 
Eleadh festivals planned for 
New York. Boston, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Toronto and 


Melbourne. 


This summer’s court case 


will decide whether Mr Power 


went to the market thinking 
be bad rather more than he 


actually owned. 


Dome Boy backs 
aliens and bugs 

T HE mystery as to what 
exactlv will be inside the 
Millennium Dome was 

.1 rnu.w, will . 


Tory gaffe over dead wife 


T HE mystery as to what 
exactly will be inside the 
Millennium Dome was 
solved vesterday- There will 
be "aliens" giving auto- 
graphs. “computers with 
microphones”, and facilities 
for visiting "bugs, crabs and 
does" icritcs Luke Harding. 

That, at least is the vision 
of Dome Boy. the eight-year 
old drafted in to lfljert _ a 
child’s perspective into the 
troubled £753 pillion Project 
in Greenwich, south London, 
mhb first media interview 

Dome Boy, known £■«*£ 
his first name. Christian. 

3SF3N 

o, cuut’ .. /-i. r jetian said 

^ for everyone. 

“ {Tarried about the 

cerned-oc earned 
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Apology for researcher's slur on 
woman who died three weeks ago 


Luka Harding 




i . rtib* 


C ONSERVATIVE aides 
yesterday heaped 
blame on an unnamed 
junior researcher for 
mounting a spectacularly 
tasteless slur against the dead 
wife of -John Reid, the armed 
forces minister. 

The researcher was “suit- 
ably reprimanded" after 
citing Cathie Reid in a list of 
ministerial spouses who ben- 
efited from improper govern- 
ment largesse. Conservative 
Cmtral Office said. 

Mrs Reid died three weeks 
ago. She collapsed from a 
heart attack while in her 
husband’s Hamilton constitu- 
ency, in Scotland. 

Dr Reid, aged 50, who had 
been married for 28 years, has 
been on compassionate leave 
and only returned to work 
last week. “I will not dignify 
what they have done with a 
response,” he said yesterday. 

Conservative Central Office 
last night refused to name the 
junior s taff member said to be 
j responsible for the blunder, 
i The researcher would be writ- 
ing to Dr Reid to apologise, a 
| spokeswoman said. 
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Christian - . . wants aliens 
giving autographs in Dome 

attendance at the Dome — 
which needs 12 million vo- 
ters in its first year to justify 
its huge cost — is not 
restricted to humans It 
should be for bugs and dogs 
and crabs as well, he sauL 
"There should be dog trays 
ftOl of water.” 

Tim Pine, of the design 
company Work, which was 
responsible for recruiting 
Dome Bov. last 
other people would te eon- 
Sted, including pensioners. 
-The thing is to take what 
Dome Boy says with a pinch 
of salt" he added. 


Mrs Reid had been named 
by central office as part of its 
“Snouts in the Trough” cam- 
paign, set up to highlight sup- 
posed ministerial extrava- 
gance on foreign trips and 
luxuries. 

Dr Reid was said to have 
spent £3,839 travelling with 
his wife last year to a com- 
memoration of the anniver- 
sary of the Battle of the Cam- 
brai in 1917. 

In feet the Reids spent just 
one night In France at a som- 
bre service with veterans and 
their families. The reception, 
hosted by the mayor of Cam- 
brai and his wife, included 
famili es, and it was proper 
under Whitehall protocol for 
Mrs Reid, who was 49. to 
attend. _ . 

"John scrupulously left her 
behind when he went to glam- 
orous places overseas. The 
visit to France was the only 
time she went with him .” one 
family friend said. 

It is understood that Dr 
Reid was telephoned by sev- 
eral Conservatives MPs yes- 
terday. expressing horror at 
the atfarif on his late wife. 

“There is a difference be 
tween legitimate scrutiny and 
squalid attacks,” one political 


ally said. Dr Reid had just ar- 
rived in Cyprus on a visit to a 
British army base when he 
was told of his wife's death, 
.on January 8. The couple bad 
two children. 

In the few previous days 
previously, a hectic govern- 
ment schedule had takes him 
to Brussels, Romania and 
Poland. 

“The whole thing has been 
very distressing for the kids.” 
a friend said. 

The gaffe was yesterday 
being blamed on Alan Dun- 
can MP, a trusted aide and 
friend of wniiam Hague, who 
runs the opposition leader's 
young and largely inexperi- 
enced private office. 

Privately, senior Conserva- 
tives have expressed concern 
at the inept and sometimes 
puerile way the strategy, to 
brand Labour as arrogant has 
been handled. 

Organised by Conservative 
Central Office's department 
of political operations, the 
"Smarts in the Trough” press 
release makes reference to 
“trips for tatty" — a short- 
hand for minis ters* wives. It 
names the spouses of Foreign 
Office minister Derek Fat- 
chett. Agriculture Minister 
Jack Cunningham, and Lord 
Irvine, foe Lord Chancellor, 
and says all have enjoyed hos- 
pitality at the taxpayers’ 
expense. 


Tony B lair is accused of 
spending £975.000, including 
£126,000 on Downing Street 
refurbishments and £849,000 
on political advisers at No 10. 

Labour last night described 
the attack on Mrs Reid as 


“disgraceful”. 

A spokeswoman s aid: 
“Regardless of who was res- 
ponsible. John Reid deserves 
a foil apology. It Is an appall- 
ing gaffe and in very bad 


• Cabinet colleagues of 
Robin Cook weighed in yes- 
terday to try to damp down 
con tinuing stories and specu- 
lation over the Foreign Secre- 
tary’s private life. 

The Deputy Prime Minis 
ter, John Prescott, the 
Defence Secretary, George 
Robertson, and the Culture 
Secretary, Chris Smith, all 
insigtpd in the media that Mr 


Cook was continuing to do a 
good Job, despite the 


controversy. 

Mr Cook’s estranged wife, 
Margaret, also praised his 
abilities as foreign secretary 
and called for critical stories 


to be “laid to rest”. 

Cabinet colleagues’ show of 
support in weekend political 
radio and television pro- 
grammes came after Mr Cook 
had received advice and en 
conra gemett t from the Chan' 
cellor. Gordon Brown, his 
long-standing political rival. 
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Jesus! It’s 

Madonna 

WORLD EXCLUSIVE INTERVIEW! 


Intra-band nookie 
from Fleetwood Mac to 
Culture Club to Suede 
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Verve ★ Tips for ‘98 ★ 
Robbie Robertson ★ 
Mark Morrison ★ 
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Attack prompts FA inquiry 


Football match stewards in the 
spotlight after spectator knocks 
out First Division linesman 


John Duncan 
and Mark Redding 


T HE Football Associ- 
ation yesterday 
began an inquiry 
Into the spectator 
attack which left a 
linesman unconscious during 
a First Division match on Sat- 
urday, amid growing con- 
cerns that security at top foot- 
ball games is inadequate. 

FA spokesman Steve 
Double said: “It is probably 
the worst incident of its kind 
in living memory." 

Yesterday match officials 
called for more protection by 
police and stewards. David El- 
leray, spokesman for the Pre- 
mier League's referees, said: 
"We have, through the FA, 
been asking police and stew- 
ards to ensure match officials 
are safe from spectators.” 

A man has been charged 
with assault following the in- 
cident involving linesman Ed- 
ward Martin during the 
Portsmouth v Sheffield 
United match at Portsmouth's 
Fratton Park ground. Mr 
Martin was taken to hospital 
for observation, and was dis- 
charged yesterday. 

Referees are concerned at 
the rising number of attacks 
on officia ls — made worse, 
they say, by the hostile atti- 
tude to officials voiced by play- 


ers and managers in the press. 

The law was tightened by 
the 1991 Football Spectators 
Act which made it an offence 
to go on the pitch. But there 
have been growing problems 
since the Taylor Report sig- 
nalled the removal of most 
grounds' perimeter fencing. 

Experts also point to clubs' 
increasing reliance on stew- 
ards rather than police to 
monitor crowds. While most 
top clubs employ security 
firms to train stewards, 
others use supporter volun- 
teers, who have been accused 
by some fans of watching the 
game more than the crowd. 

A Portsmouth police spokes- 
man said: "In the 1980s, when 
police patrolled the perimeter 
of the pitch, the man might 
not have got on. But I think 
this was a one-off." 

Police have admitted that 
only three officers were on 
duty in the ground for the 
match. “Every game is differ- 
ent,” said the spokesman, 
who added that there were 
also two units outside, each of 
a sergeant and 10 men. 

Police yesterday charged 
John Michael Corker, a 
butcher from Eastbourne, 
East Sussex, with assault 
causing actual bodily harm. 
Corker, who also faces 
charges of affray and of run- 
ning on to the field of play, 
was bailed to appear before 


Pitch battles 


February 29, 1902, St An- 
drews, Birmingham City v 
Stoke City: The referee, Roger 
Wiseman, was attacked and 
after a 20 -minute delay the 
game was completed In an 
empty stadium. 

Birmingham were fined 
£50,000 and ordered to play two 
matches behind closed doors; 
the sentences were suspended 
to the end of the 1992-3 season. 
The assailant was Jailed for six 
months. 

February 3, 1995, Ewood 
Park, Blackburn Rowers v 
Leeds United: A 40-year-old 
season ticket-holder ran on to 
the Ewood Park pitch and at- 
tacked the referee. Rodger Gif- 
ford, at the end of a 1-1 draw. 
The man was restrained by play- 
ers and stewards, who handed 
him over to the police. 


March 8, 1997, GoMatone 
Ground, Brighton v Leyton 
Orie nts Four home supporters 
were arrested after the game 
was held up for four minutes In 
the second half when one fan 
got on the pitch and attacked 
Orient's Scott McGleish, who 
had just scored. One fan tried to 
attack the referee but was 
stopped by an Orient player. 
Brighton had already had points 
docked for a pitch Invasion ear- 
lier in the season. 

August 25, 1997, Meadow 
Lane, Notts ConHy v Lin- 
coln: The referee Phil Richards 
was feHed by a thug 15 minutes 
from the end of a 2-1 home 
defeat by Lincoln after sending 
off home striker Devon White 
and then allowing Phi) Start's 
controversial winner to stand 90 
seconds later. 


Portsmouth magistrates on 
February 16. 

Witnesses allege that Mr 
Martin was hit in the face by 
a spectator after making a 
controversial decision. Mr 
Martin said yesterday: "The 
referee came over to ask my 
opinion about a challenge by 
the goalkeeper. The next 
thing I knew I was waking up 
on a stretcher and being 
taken to the ambulance." 

He added: “There were 
12,000 there and one idiot 
spoiled it for everyone. But 
I'm not going to let that one 
idiot stop me doing what I 


love. I'm having one week off | 
and HI be back on the touch- 
line. R unning the line is the 
highlight of my week" 

The FA will ask the inquiry 
to find out how the alleged as- 
sailant was able to leap a low 
wall behind one goal and run 
down the touchline to the 
linesman without being 
stopped by one ofl2Q stewards. 

Under FA rules, the home 
club Is responsible for ensur- 
ing spectators stay off the 
pitch. The FA can fine the 
home club, deduct points, or 
force them to play some home 
games behind closed doors. 



Edward Martha leaves hospital yesterday 



‘Blockbuster’ Full Monty wins two awards 


T HE Full Monty, the 
story of redundant 
Sheffield steelworkers who 
become male strippers (see 
left), was best Sim at the 
Evening Standard Awards 
last night at the Savoy 
Hotel in London, writes 
Buarulh Nicoll. 

The film has just 
removed Jurassic Park 
from the record books as 
the biggest British box 


office money-spinner. Since 
August it has pulled in 
£47.8 million, beating Ju- 
rassic Park by £100,000. 

Actor Michael Keaton 
presented the award to di- 
rector Peter Cattaneo. One 
of its stars, Robert Carlyle, 
collected best actor award. 

Jeremy Brock scooped 
the best screenplay award 
for Mrs Brown and Ken- 
neth Branagh won a one-off 


award in recognition of his 
film adaptation of Hamlet. 

Best actress was Katrin 
Cartlidge for her role In 
Mike Leigh’s Career Girls 
and Jude Law, who starred 
in Wilde won the best new- 
comer award. 

Roy Boulting was hon- 
oured for a lifetime contri- 
bution to British film. His 
credits include Brighton 
Rock and Lucky Jim. 


Ffion’s father 
in theatre 
funding row 


David Hencfce 

Westminster Correspondent 


W ILLIAM Hague's 
father-in-law, 
Emjrr Jenkins, is 
to he investigated 
by the National Audit Office 
over allegations that he broke 
lottery rules in" rushing 
through a £550, 000 grant 
which saved Wales's interna- 
tionally renowned Theatr 
Clwyd from dosure. 

Mr Jenkins, chief executive 
of the Arts Council for Wales 
and father of Ffion. feces an 
audit inquiry after confiden- 
tial minutes of his organisa- 
tion's meeting show the grant 
was rushed through in nine 
days rather than six months. 

Both the Arts Council for 
Wales and Terry Hands, the 
director of Theatr Clwyd, say 
they will be exonerated once 
all documents are checked. 

The inquiry has been trig- 
gered by A lan Williams. 
Labour MP for Swansea West, 
alter internal documents on 
the theatre's bid were leaked. 
He passed them to Sir John 
Bourn. Comptroller and 
Auditor General. 

Theatr Clwyd — one of the 
most generously funded by a 
local authority — was feeing 
closure last year after local 
government reorganisation 
meant the abolition of Clwyd 
county council and the loss of 
a £L5 million grant The 
theatre sought to save itself 
by applying for a £L5 million 
from the National Lottery for 
both innovative work — fend- 
ing of a touring company 
under the Arts For All project 
— and grant-in-aid core fund- 
ing. The latter is not normally 
fended by the lottery. 

At the same time Terry 
Hands, former director of the 
Royal Shakespeare Company, 
and then consultant to Theatr 
Clwyd, threatened to resign 


from the project "unless ACW 
accepts both bids in fair. 

The lottery sub-committee 
min utes show that the Arts 
Council of Wales asked for an 
assessor who was given nine 
days instead of the no rm al, si x 
months to approve the 
project 

Chris Baldwin of ACT, a 
Cambridge based arts organi- 
sation, recommended paying 
the money. 

Tbe subcommittee report 
said there was “no commen t 
on financial viability, little 
marketing analysis, scant 
comment on the educational/ 
introductory programme". 

It deferred paying out the 
cash only to find that a new 
revised application for 
£550,000 for two years was 
rushed through at the next 
meeting. This attracted an- 
other £275,000 from Flintshire 
county council. 

"At the same time another 
£50,000 was raised as a match- 
ing grant for industry by the 
Association of Brtlsh Arts 
Sponsors, run by Emiy Jen- 
kins's daughter, Ffion, wife of 
the Tory leader. 

The result is that Theatr 
Clywd has been saved for the 
next two years and Terry 
Hands is now its director. 

The new programme for the 
theatre praises Emyr Jenkins 
and David Lloyd Jones, the 
chairman of the ACW and for- 
mer permanent secretary at 
the Welsh Office, for regain- 
ing the subsidy. 

The South Wales arts estab- 
lishment Is said to be furious 
because of the size of the 
grant — even at £550,000 it is 
the highest in Wales and 
£50,000 above the maximum 
given under the Arts for All 
programme — and what they 
see as preferential treatment. 

However, Terry Hands says 
the arrangements are above 
board and that there is no 
case to answer. 


Prince’s trip 
to go ahead 


Luke Hartfing 


P RINCE Charles's visit 
to Sri Lanka will go 
ahead as planned today, 
despite a fresh outbreak of 
fighting in the north of the 
island, and a diplomatic row 
over whether his personal de- 
tectives can carry guns. 

Authorities in Colombo 
who had refused to allow the 
prince's royal protection offi- 
cers to carry weapons were 
bluntly told the trip would be 
cancelled unless the protec- 
tion squad was armed. 

Yesterday a spokeswoman 
for Buckingham Palace said 
the visit — to mark the 50th 
anniversary of the end of 
British rule — would go 
ahead as pl anned. “Obviously 
security wfll be a high prior- 
ity," she added. 

More than 300 Tamil Tiger 
rebels were killed over the 
weekend after fighting broke 
out in the northern Kilinoch- 
chi district Tbe Liberation 
T iger s of Tamil Eelam 
(LTTE), who have been wag- 
ing a 15-year war for a sepa- 
rate Tamil state, attacked 
troops manning defences east 
of Paranthan in the district 
The fighting comes a week 
after 16 people were killed at 
a Buddhist shrine at Randy, 
in central Sri Lanka. The 
prince's planned visit to the 
shrine, the Temple of the 
Tooth, has been cancelled- In- 
dependence celebrations 
planned in Kandy have been 
shifted to Colombo and the 
prince's four-day itinerary 
has been rejigged. 

The prince is usually ac- 
companied by four royal pro- 
tection officers. They do not 


normally carry arms but have 
made the request because of 
the volatile situation. 

Sri Lanka’s president, 
Chandrika Kumaratunga. is 
expected to bow to pressure 
from the British High Com- 
mission. There is no direct 
threat to Prince Charles — 
Tamils are regarded by Sri 
Lanka's Sinhalese majority as 
overwhelming pro-British. 
Rather, Scotland Yard is con- 
cerned about his proximity to 
leading Sinhalese politicians, 
who have been the victims of 
Tamil s uicid e bombs. 

The LTTE’s war against the 
Sri Lankan government has 
claimed over 50.000 lives, dis- 
placing one million people. 
No end to the conflict is In 
sight, despite President Ku- 
maratunga'5 promise of 
greater autonomy for Tamils. 

In the past two years 182 
p eople have been killed by 
LTTE suicide bombers. Seven 
Britons were injured last year 
in an attack on a Colombo 
hoteL Tensions have also in- 
creased since 26 Tamil Tigers 
were sentenced to be hanged 
in India last week for their 
involvement in the 1991 assas- 
sination of R^jiv Gandhi. 

In Colombo, soldiers are 
patrolling the streets amid 
tight security before the 
prince Dies in. He will Dy on 
to Nepal and Bhutan. 

Yesterday, representatives 
or Tamils living in Britain 
said on a march to Trafalger 
Square that the prince was in 
□o danger. Santbi Thee pan. a 
co-ordinator or the United 
Tamils Organisation, said: 
"We wanted to make our 
point before Prince Charles 
leaves. . . . Prince Charles Is 
in no danger from us.” 
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Cynics question sincerity 

as more inmates see light 


The Rev Leah Kearns (left) 


Duncan CampboU 
Crhn aCorneapootfWit 

M ORE and more 
prisoners are said 
to be turning to 
religion, including 
career criminals and fallen 

police officers. 

Probation officers say sig- 
nificant numbers" are tow 
seeing the light at the end of 
the cell block landing. More 
cynical Inmates suggest that 

their colleagues bave mixed 
-motives in converting. . 

One of those understood to 
have found God is R onald 
Palumbo, a former detective 
constable at Stoke Newington 
police station, north London. 

He was jafled tor 10 years last 

February tor conspiring to 
Import more than £2 million 
worth of c annab is. 

Now In Elmley high secu- 
rity prison near Sheerness, 
Kent, he is understood to 
have undertaken a counsel- 
ling course so as to help other 
prisoners, such as those con- 
templating hilling them- 

, T_ rm nt\ nnum 


with a 


selves. There were 70 prison 

prisoner in the chapel at Holloway women's jail, north London photograph brenqa prince j suicides last year. 

1 


Palumbo is seen as sincere- 
Since he has served only a 
year of his sentence he cannot 
be accused of seeking to bd- 
stera parole application. 

Harry Fletcher, leader of 
the National Association of 
probation Officers, said ms 
members had noted a “signifi- 
cant number" of inmates find- 
i tog religion to the past year. 
Prison diaptains had also 

reported a rise in interest. 

There had been a surpris- 
ing increase in those joining 
born-again evangelical move- 
ments, often with an Ameri- 
can base, whose representa- 
tives had been visiting 
prisons, he said. 'Tradition- 
ally the Parole Board has 
viewed conversions with sus- 
picion. It's difficult to believe 
they are all genuine."- 

New prisoners are asked if 
they wish to register their 
religion. The latest annual 
figures show that 23,233 regis- 
tered as Church of England, 
9,457 Roman Catholic, 545 An- 
glican, 399 Methodist, 380 
Church of Scotland, 189 Prot- 
estant, 132 Baptist and 102 as 
Pentecostal There were also 
31 Quakers, 37 Seventh Day 



Ronald Palumbo ‘wants 

to help other inmates'’ 

Adventists and one Dutch 
Reform Church member. 

Of other main religions, 
there were 3,327 Muslims. 381 
Sikhs, 230 Buddhists, 203 Jew- 
ish, 201 Hindus. 141 Mormons 
and 97 Jehovah’s Witnesses. 
Of “non-permttted" religions. 
131 were Rastafarians and 13 
Black Muslim. 

A total of 13,556 gave no 


religion, while 76 said they 
were atheist and 85 agnostic. 
There were two Druids, 81 
Pagans and one Zoroastrism. 

The more cynical prisoners 
believe that conversions hap- 
pen when someone is about to 
apply for parole, and that reli- 
gious services are an opportu- 
nity for prisoners to mingle 
with those on remand, who 
may have easier access to 
, drugs. Most prisons now oper- 
ate a strict anti-drugs policy, 
including random testing, 
strip searches and use of 
sniffer dogs. 

Some famous former in- 
mates have declared them- 
selves for God. Chris Lam- 
brianou, one of the Kray 
gang, experienced a “vision” 
while in Jail for his involve- 
ment in the murder of Jack 
"The Har McVitie, after he 
heard another prisoner play- 
ing the Bob Dylan song 
Knocking on Heaven's Door. 

Former inmates recall the 
days before radios and news- 
papers were allowed. In Pen- 
tonville, the chaplain would 
increase his congregation sub- 
stantially on Sunday by read- 
ing out the football results. 


Tory MP vows to 
support ‘call-girl’ 
teenage daughter 


Lucy Ward 

Political Correspondent 

S ENIOR Tory MP Tim 
Boswell yesterday de- 
scribed his devastation 
at claims that his teenage stu- 
dent daughter was working as 
a high-class prostitute. 

Following Sunday news- 
paper allegations that Caro- 
line, aged 19, charges hun- 
dreds of pounds a time for 
sex, the shadow trade and in- 
dustry spokesman made clear 
he and his famil y would con- 
tinue to support her “in get- 
ting on with her life". 

Mr Boswell, MP for Da- 
ventry, Northamptonshire, 
then sought refuge at morn- 
ing service in the church 
close to his constituency 
home. 

The report claimed that 
Caroline, a Former pupil at 
Malvern College and now 






Tim Boswell: ‘sad' to read 
Claims about his daughter 


studying art history at Uni- 
versity College, London, con- 
ducted business by telephone 
from her Oat in the same 
Wes tmins ter block as the ap- 
partment used by her father 
and mother, Helen, during 
the week. 

It suggested she picked up 
clients at London bars and 
nightclubs including the Cato 
de Paris and Stringfellow's. 
The paper detailed conversa- 
tions between Caroline and 
an undercover reporter and 
printed a secretly-taken pic- 
ture of her in a revealing 
pose. She is said to have 
claimed to the reporter: 
“Money is the only thing that 
matters. I Jove £50 notes." 

The reports, which com e 
only weeks after tabloid 
claims that the son of Jack 
Straw had sold cannabis to an 
undercover reporter, also fal- 
low a key policy speech by 
W illiam Hague in which the 
Tory leader spoke of his com- 
mitment to family values. 

Mr Boswell, an MP since 
1987 and the father of two 
other children, confirmed lie 
had spoken to Caroline about 
the claims, but declined to 
discuss her response or con- 
firm whether the allegations 
were true. 

In a statement he said: My 
family were very sad to read 
these allegations about our 
daughter Caroline. We love 
her very much- We will sup- 
port her in getting on with 
her life.” _ 

Mr Boswell, a former Tory 
whip and education minister , 
has had a distinguished 
career within the party ana 
comfortably held his seat at 
the last election with a 7,378 
majority. 
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e believe there's one 
piece of technology the future 

can't do without. 


MI6 shatters macho image 

with recruitment of gays 

Admiralty. clerk, John Va* 

=^^Norton-Taylor^ sail, biackmaded bythe Ki 3B 

— - — — after he was photographed in 

a rj- hpd with a number of men. 

N INE years after the endrf ;^ w ftseems. the agencies 
the cold war, the Secret ^ advice of those 

I ^ ge ^¥ rVl £ S “dSdS who argue that those w^> a J 

•’£&**» -\EJ 

of macho bacbelorswassmt rf ;juch notorious gay 

soviet spies as Anthony Blunt. 

talk at the Heath Library ctay Burgess. 

Hampstead, Mrth Ixindon, by intelligence sources told 

Sir Gerald the Guariian they could not 

agent TOdWtotehaUf Gerald’s dis- 

gecurity and intelligence co- dosure K was opera- 

ordinator. t tionai matter", they said. 

MI6. he said, ba*e sen ^ likely to argue pn- 

thefr first homosexu^wugfi va tely that there is no danger 
abroad". He also revved abroad a stable 

women than Scome references to Gra- 

past 18 n lon S s -iS£ }l f hS ham Greene's dassie spy 

operates within Britain, has ^ Thlrd 

already revealed it has Gerald’s talk was first 

recruited gay mea * ^ most reported in the Camden New 
officers are women. He suggested .mat 

For years ^ did not indulge tor black- 

in tor as the security ahflW , lt ^ corrupting be- 

teiiigence agencies were cause we would be behaving , 
Sm was KTu- other sids and like 

criminals ' 
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Brussels 
risks war 
with Kohl 


Martin Walker in Brussels 


B N ao act of calculated de- 
fiance against Germany, 
competition officials from 
Brussels will this week 
start price-fixing investiga- 
tions against Mercedes and 
Opel. Volkswagen has just 
been hit with a £70 million 
One after a similar inquiry. 

The move follows a decision 
by the European Commission 
to call in a German television 
and telecoms merger for 
"deeper investigation", de- 
spite Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl's personal demand that 
it be approved. 

"There will be war between 
the Commission and Ger- 
many," Mr Kohl told the EU 
Commission president, Jac- 
ques San ter, In a phone call 
last month, the German news 
weekly Focus reports. 

Mr Kohl has taken a per- 
sonal interest in the blocked 


He finds himself 
running into the 
kind of trouble 
with Europe that 
used to be a 
British speciality 


scheme by Deutsche Telekom 
and two German media 
giants, Bertelsmann and 
Kirch, to set up with Austria 
and Switzerland what they 
plan to be Europe's main digi- 
tal pay-television network. 

At almost every turn he 
finds himself running into the 
kind of trouble with Europe 
that used to be a British speci- 
ality. Even when Germany 
said it wanted sport excluded 
from the tough Brussels anti- 
trust regime, the Belgian 
socialist commissioner Karel 
Van Miert insisted the rules 
must be followed. 

There is worse to come. The 
Commission is planning action 
against Mercedes and Opel for 
reportedly discouraging non- 
German distributors from sell- 
ing cars more cheaply to Ger- 
man customers who travel in 
search of bargains. 

“What you are really seeing 
may be healthy in a way. It 
shows Germany becoming a 
normal country, using the 
Commission as a scapegoat 
just like other member states 
have done," suggests one 
Commission official "Unifica- 
tion and the passing of the 


wartime generation means 
Germans feel less need always 
to be the nice guy of Europe." 

As the man in charge of 
competition rules, Mr Van 
Miert has become the main 
target of German wrath. But 
his office has the figures to 
fend off German claims of 
bias. Year after year, they, 
have blocked more state aid' 
in France or Italy. 

But to Volkswagen, he and 
the Commission look vindic- 
tive. They forced the repay- 
ment of a £30 mill i nn subsidy 
for a new VW plant from the 
former East German province 
of Saxony as an improper 
form of state aid. To the Com- 
mission, Germany looks like 
a problem, in part because of 
the special needs of its strug- 
gling eastern regions. 

But even in the west the Ger- 
man culture of subsidy is run- 
ning up against a Commission 
which — agriculture aside — 
is dedicated to open competi- 
tion in a single market 

EU studies of state aid show 
that between 19M and 94, Ger- 
many was pumping nearly 
3 per cent of GDP — more 
than £1,200 a year for every 
German worker — into 
Europe's biggest subsidy ma- 
chine. Estimates from Ger- 
many's own Kiel Institute of 
World Economics put the fig- 
ure tor higher. Including tax 
credits and special loans from 
state banks, they reckon the 
total subsidy cost could run 
as high as 20 per cent of GDP. 

But German unemployment 
is still stuck In double fig- 
ures, which gives Mr Kohl's 
government little room to ma- 
noeuvre. Meanwhile, the 
dominant size of the German 
economy forces it to continue 
as the ElFs main paymaster. 
British complaints about its 
12 per cent share of net pay- 
ments to the EU budget look 
mean beside the 60 per cent 
share paid by Germany. 

And Mr Kohl is defying the 
polls and doubts of his central 
bankers to sink the mark Into 
the gamble of the euro. 

He complains the Commis- 
sion is against him, making 
few concessions for the 
special case of a Germany 
grappling with unemploy- 
ment and an eastern Ger- 
many which £500 billion in 
subsidies has not yet hauled 
into parity with the west. 

Not so. says the Commis- 
sion. Germany was offered a 
waiver on the EU ban on state 
aid to shipyards because of 
the east’s special case. Mr 
Kohl's government declined. 
But that was before unem- 
ployment hit 11 per cent 


Outcry against terrorism 



About 400,000 people marched silently through the streets of Seville behind a banner declaring, ‘Andalncia for peace 
and democracy', at the weekend in protest at the murders of Alberto Jim 6 ne 2 -Becenil, a Popular Party councillor, and 
his wife. Ascension Garcia Ortiz, on Friday by the Basque separatist guerrilla group, ETA photograph; Marceta cm pozo 
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Paris hires poop 
troops to sniff 
out foul play 


Jon Henley In Paris 


'| 'UJk If loiter patiently in 
I the shadows, pouncing 
I when their 
unsuspecting prey is most 
active — first thing In the 
morning or late at night. 
They are the pooch police, 
the latest solution to the 
most Intractable Parisian 
problem — doggie poo. 

“It’s not an easy job.” 
admits David Gouyon, one 
of 25 “canine counsellore’’ 
recruited by the city in a 
final attempt to reduce the 
3.650 tonnes of excrement a 
year — 10 tonnes a day — 
deposited on its pavements 
by miscreant mutts. 

“It’s not the dogs that are 
the problem, but the 
owners.” he said. “They can 
get a bit aggressive. We 
were sent on a role-playing 
course to learn how to deal 
with them, bat it doesn’t 
always work out the way 
the teacher said it would.” 
Paris's 200.000 dog owners 
are a wilful lot. They have so 
far defeated the city’s efforts 
at education, risking a £300 
fine by not using the 
designated gutter areas, 
marked with stencils on the 
pavement that show a 
crouching dog with two 
large arrows pointing to the 
spot 

Patrick Tremge. the 
deputy mayor for 
environmental affairs, says 
only about 20 per cent of 
owners are not fully house- 
trained, bnt cleaning up 
after them costs taxpayers 
£6-10 million a year. 

“It works ont at £3.70 a 
ldlo, or about 30p a turd." 
he said. “It's a ridiculous 
amount of money — we 
renovated the A venne 
d’ltalie for the same stun.’ ‘ 

A fleet of 75 motocroUes. 
bright green motorbikes 
with powerful vacuum 
cleaners, scoot around the 
city every day hoovering n p 
the mess, but the effect is 
negligible, MrTr 6 mge said. 

The appointment of 
eanim »w7 imc«»ll QfS tO guide 
dog-owners to the gutter or 
to new dog conveniences 
under construction, 
represents the city's last 
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Two law-abiding pooches in 
Paris use one of the special 
canine conveniences 

attempt to deal with the 
problem peacefully. 

“If this doesn't work, we 
are declaring war.” he said. 
“It’ll be on-the-spot fines 
and worse. We're in 
discussion with the police 
about ways to increase the 
number of fines.’’ 

None of which helped Mr 
Gonyon to calm the fur- 
coated owner of a clearly 
needy black poodle. “He says 
to use the gutter," she said. 
**WeIl Look at it! Cars parked 
bumper-to-bumper. Sozette 
can’t possibly go there. They 
should do something about 
the parking before they start 
on us.'* 


Gaullists split 
on how to get 
back to power 


Paul Webster hi Paris 


F RANCE’S GanHist op- 
position was tom apart 
yesterday when sup- 
porters of President 
Jacques Chirac narrowly de- 
feated calls for a break with 
the past and sweeping policy 
changes led by the party 
chairman , Philippe SegiuiL 
Mr S£guin*$ faction, which 
is highly critical of Mr 
Chirac, remains in charge of 
France’s biggest opposition 
group. But it has toiled to get 
rid of the president's legacy. 
Among other thing s, it had 
wanted to change the party’s 
name from Rassemblement 
pour la R&puhlique — repub- 
lican assembly — chosen by 
Mr Chirac 22 years ago. 

The defeat set back hopes of 
creating a dynamic new 
image in the run-up to 
regional elections in March. 
It leaves the’ opposition even 
weaker than it was after the 
Socialist partiamentary vic- 
tory in June. 

Yesterday’s vote at an RPR 
congress in Paris attended by 
10,000 delegates, which split 
the party roughly in half, was 
a blow to Mr Seguin, a former 
national assembly speaker. 

Mr Seguin is surrounded by 
senior Gaullists who sup- 
ported the former prime min- 
ister. Edouard Bahadur, a 
rival presidential candidate 
in 1993. They include the for- 
mer interior minister. 
Charles Pasqua, and the for- 
mer budget minister. Nicolas 
Sarkozy, who is also party 
secretary -general. 

Their attempt to change the 
party's name was seen as the 
first move in a campaign to 
position Mr Seguin as the par- 
ty's presidential candidate in 
the event of a constitutional 
dash between Mr Chirac and 
the Socialist prime minister. 
Lionel Jospin. The RPR chair- 
man has made no effort to 
contain his contempt for Mr 
Chirac for railing an early 
general election last spring 
which destroyed Gaullist 
power in the national 
assembly. 

Since June, policy direction 
from the Elysee has been al- 
most non-existent, allowing 
Gaullists to drift into inces- 
sant recrimination. With only 
154 of the 357 national assem- 
bly seats, they are at a low 
surpassed only -after the 
Socialist general election win 
in 1981. 

Mr Seguin, party leader 
since the general election de- 
feat, has been searching for a 
programme to compete with 


Pressure on 
Dumas grows 

MtESSDRE on Roland 
I^Dumas to resign as 
chairman of France’s 
council 

increased yesterday when 

the Socialist former prime 
minister, Michel Rocard, 
said he suspected high-level 
corruption over arms sales 
when Mr Dumas was 
foreign minister, Paul 
Webster writes from Paris. 

Magistrates will inspect 
Swiss bank accounts 
belonging to Mr Dumas In 
an inquiry into alleged 
Illegal payments over the 
sale of six frigates to 
Taiwan. Officials said they 
were trying to link alleged 
backhanders of £16 mUlian 
to diplomatic advice os 
overriding Chinese 
objections to the deal. 

Mr Rocard said he had 
faced “serious problems of 
morality” in office from 
1986 to 1991. He had “solid 
suspicions” money was 
paid into Swiss bank 
accounts in connection 
with arms deals. 


both the Socialists and the 
racist National Front, which 
has won over many petit 
bourgeois Gaullist voters. He 
believes renewal depends on 
a break with the Chirac 
period, in which the party 
was closely linked to big busi- 
ness. and a return to the ecu- 
menical political and social 
roots sought by De Gatille. 

As a first stage, Mr S6guin 
called for a vote to change the 
party’s name to either Ras- 
semblement or Rassemble- 
ment poor la France (RPF) — 
the assembly for Prance — an 
echo of riw original «mtia?g 
chosen by De Gaulle. 

The first hint that an im- 
plicit vote of no confidence in 
Mr Chirac had tolled came 
when a message to delegates 
from the president was pro- 
jected on a screen at the con- 
gress. Delegates cheered and 
danced for more than five 
minutes after Listening to his 
appeal to “forget useless quar- 
rels and splits". 

While Mr Pasqua, once Mr 
Chirac’s closest advisor, 
looked on in silence, Mr Se- 
guin was also clearly taken 
aback. The party chairman 
looked even more depressed 
when a count on a name 
change confirmed a split and 
he reluctantly admitted 
defeat. 


Bonn attacks Tehran for 
death sentence after kiss 


Ian Traynor In Bonn 


G ERMANY and Iran 
traded accusations yes- 
terday after a Tehran court 
sentenced a German busi- 
nessman to death by stoning 
for an alleged affair with an 
Iranian woman. 

Klaus Kinkel, the German 
foreign minister, voiced 
shock at the sentence on Hel- 
mut Hofer. aged 56, and de- 
manded his unconditional 
release. Kamal Kharrazi, bis 
Iranian counterpart, rejected 
this as interference with his 
country’s "independent” jus- 
tice system. 

The court last week sen- 
tenced Mr Hofer after finding 
him guilty of an ’'immoral" 
relationship with a 27-year- 
old medical student who was 
sentenced to 99 lashes. 

Mr Hofer’s lawyer told Ger- 
man newspapers yesterday 
that the couple had kissed 


News in brief 


once and that he had been 
kept in cramped conditions In 
Evin prison for four months. 

The row comes at a delicate 
time for prospects of rap- 
prochement between Iran and 
the West. Relations between 
Iran and Germany, long 
Tehran's biggest friend in the 
West sunk to their lowest 
point last summer after a Ber- 
lin court implicated Iran in 
the assassination of political 
dissidents in a restaurant in 
the city. European Union am- 
bassadors were temporarily 
withdrawn from Tehran. 

Both sides are trying to 
resolve differences and Mr 
Hofer’s fate could imperil that 
effort Iran's supreme court 
roust uphold the sentence. 

Mr Kinkel said; "Germany 
and the EU want a new start 
in our relations with this im- 
portant country. If this sen- 
tence is implemented, there 
would be no understanding in 
Germany or in the world.” 


‘Scientific 
racism’ claim 

A senior Aids researcher for 
Los Angeles county, sus- 
pended for 30 days for alleg- 
edly misusing funds, has been 
accused of planning to use 
poor black women as “guinea- 
pigs" to test Aids vaccines, 
writes Christoplwr Reed in Los 
Angeles. 

County councillor Yvonne 
Brathwaite-Burke accused Or 
Peter Kemdt. the chief epide- 
miologist. of "scientific rac- 
ism". declaring that black 
women were at no higher risk 
than others. 

Greek showdown 

Greek farmers join striking 
workers today in an escalat- 
ing showdown with the gov- 
ernment over its unpopular 
efforts to modernise the Euro- 
pean Union's poorest econo- 
my. writes Helena Smith in 
Athens. 

Both groups said last night 
that they would only with- 
draw once the prime minis- 
ter, Costas Simltis, had 
agreed to enter negotiations 
on long-standing economic 
demands. 

Costa Rica poll • 

Costa Rica began voting for a 
new president yesterday with 
businessman Miguel Angel 


Rodriguez, aged 58. of the cen- 
tre-right Social Christian 
Unify Party, leading the rul- 
ing National Liberation Par- 
ty’s candidate, Jose Miguel 
Corrales, aged 60, in opinion 
Polls. — Reuters. 

Scrolls unearthed 

Canadian archaeologists have 
unearthed some 2,000 papyrus 

scrolls, dating back to the 4th 
century or earlier, when 
Egypt was ruled by Rome and 
Greece, the chief archaeolo- 
gist said yesterday. —AP. 

Monkey attack 

Wild monkeys have terror- 
ised the seaside resort town of 
lio, south of Tokyo, attacking 
30 people from behind, many 
in their own homes. Eight of 
the victims, mostly women, 
were treated at hospital for 
bites on the ankles, calves and 
backs, it is thought that the 
monkeys came into town in 
search of food. — Washington 
Post. 

Brandy deaths 

Four more people died in Ser- 
bia yesterday after drinking 
poisonous brandy, bringing 
the death toll to nine, the 
media reported. The deaths 
occurred in Nis, 94 miles 
south-east of Belgrade. Eleven 
others are in a serious condi- 
tion in hospital after drinking 
the grape brandy. — AP. 
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Ms Albright appeared to 
fe won f? agreement that 
nu f!, ^? uld kee P a low pro- 
dispute 

^Ui Baghdad in return for 
™ anun S of us strikes, 
antidotes to biological 
weapons and swift US retail 

attach *** eV6nt 0f 3X1 

“Our commitment to Israel 
f* ^hakeahle." she said. 

Saddam Hussein to 
attack Israel or any of the 
■ neighbouring 
countries, our response 
would be swift and 
resound mg.” 

In London George Robert- 
son, the Defence Secretary, 
made it clear that Rri tpjp was 
reluctant to go for military 
action because it is far from 
certain that this would force 
th .^ Iraqi leader to comply 
with UN attempts to stop him 
developing nuclear, chemical 
and biological weapons. 

But he said: “All he needs 
to know is that there is abso- 


Baghdad allows balloon crossing 


A team of European bal- 
loonists attempting a 
historic round- the- world 
trip, flew over Baghdad 
yesterday and on to Iran 
after frantic diplomatic ex- 
changes involving the neu- 
tral Swiss government and 
the International Commit* 
tee of the Red Cross. 


Unable to make contact 
with air-traffic control in 
Baghdad, the Breitling Or- 
bit er 2 crew were in Iraqi 
airspace illegally for 30 
minutes before clearance 
was given. The Red Cross 
was able to help them to se- 
cure approval to cross over 
Iraq.— AP. 


lute resolution that if he is 
not willing to comply with the 
UN Security Council resolu- 
tions, then force Is an option, 
and an option that will, in ex- 
tremis, be used." 

For all the public emphasis 
on military action, ■ various 
diplomatic avenues are still 
being actively pursued. 

France announced last 
nigbt that Bertrand Dufourcq. 
the foreign ministry secre- 
tary-general. would go to 
Baghdad within 48 hours. 


President Jacques Chirac 
spoke to Bill Clinton on 
Friday. 

President Boris Yeltsin's 
envoy Viktor Posuvalyuk left 
for Baghdad yesterday after 
telling Russian state televi- 
sion: “We have to try to get 
more concessions from them. 
They [the Iraqis] have made 
certain proposals." 

Ms Albright said Washing- 
ton generally supported an 
expansion of Iraq’s oil-for- 
food programme, which al- 


lows Baghdad to export set 
amounts of oil in exchange 
for food and medicine. 

Officials travelling with Ms 

Albright said her campaign to 
drum up support for military 
action was going much better 

than anticipated. • 

US sources were jubilant 
about a leaked letter from 
Jordan's King Hussein — who 
met her In London on Friday 
— which placed the blame for 
the escalating crisis on Presi- 
dent Saddam. King Hussein 
opposed the use of force in 
iwi. 

Ms Albright, going on to 
Saudi Arabia and Bahrain, is 
not expecting open- Arab en- 
couragement in view of pro- 
Iraqi public opinion In the 
region, but is receiving diflfer- 
ent signals in private. 

"We’re getting a lot more 
Arab tacit support than the 
public pronouncements 
would lead you to expect," 
said one aide. “In fact, the 
message we’re getting Is: ‘If 


you're going to use force ,._do 
the job properly this time’." 

US officials also reported 
that Palestinian officials had 
been more ambivalent than in 

earlier pronouncements 

against military action. 

“They make the distinction 
this time between Use Iraqi 
people and Saddam Hussein. 
They make the point that 
their sympathy is with the 
people not with the _regu ne» 
and that’s a change from be- 
fore when the support was for 
Iraq as a whole," said one. 

Despite a Saudi statement 
yesterday denying US forces 
the use of air bases on Saudi 
sofl for attacks, Washington 
Is confident it will be able to 
use Saudi Arabia as a logisti- 
cal base. Most of the 24,400 US 
troops in the region are 
stationed on warships patrol- 
ling the Gulf. About half the 
340 US warplanes in the area 
are sea-based. 
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Gandhis 
return to 
stir up 
old fief 


Susa ma Gohtonbera 
South Asia Correspondent 


M A ffi'H her head draped 
W in her sari like a de- 

■ ■ mure Hindu woman, 
Sonia Gandhi came home to 
the family fief or Amethi yes- 
terday, an avenging widow 
hungering for retribution. 

Flanked by her two chil- 
dren. son Rahul and daughter 
Priyanka. Mrs Gandhi said 
she was not satisfied with the 
death sentences passed on 26 
men last week for the assassi- 
nation of her husband, Rajiv 
Gandhi, by a Tamil Tiger sui- 
cide bomber in 1991. 

“The conspiracy behind the 
murder has still not been un- 
ravelled,” Mrs Gandhi told 
100,000 people. She also at- 
tacked those who denied a 
wider conspiracy. “There are 
some people In politics today 
who made my husband’s mur- 
der easy,” she said. 

Yesterday was. above all, a 
family occasion, intended to 
stir a poor constituency. It 
marked the debut of London- 
based Rahul Gandhi, aged 27, 
and an appearance by Priyan- 
ka 's husband. Robert Vadra. 

Mrs Gandhi said she 
viewed her visits to Amethi 
as a daughter-in-law return- 
ing to her hearth. Amethi has 
been richly rewarded for Its 
Gandhi connection with avi- 
onics factories and light in- 
dustry, roads and electricity. 

Although Mrs Gandhi apol- 
ogised for not contesting a 
parliamentary seat in 
Amethi. she said: “Even if 1 
don’t represent you in parlia- 
ment, I will always be there to 
listen to your problems and to 
help solve them." 

For the people of Amethi, 
the absence of a Gandhi in 
parliamen t is just temporary. 
Despite Rahul's evident bore- 
dom, villagers were con- 
vinced his entty into politics 
was approaching. 


js fap ia i>Tirfhi. seated centre, wife of the assassinated Indian prime minister RattvGflndhLcamnaigns with members of the political dynasty in Uttar Pradesh 
yesterday. Her son. Rahul, left, waves to the crowd, while her daughter, Priyanka, and son-in-law. Robert Vadra, stand behind her photograph: snjrabhcms 


Tigers stalk Sri Lanka independence day 


Suzanne GoMonberg 

South Asia Correspondent 


O N THE grounds in 
front of Sri Lanka's 
presidential secre- 
tariat. which still 
bears the scars of last 
tuxnn’s suicide bombing, smt- 
ues of the Island’s great patri- 
ots, well-bred men in suits, 
stride towards the sea. 

Sri Lanka’s progress 
towards independence, 
achieved 50 years ago on 
Wednesday, was a geni al' 
Sir. for removed from the 
mass unrest P«j*dlng Bril- 
fain’s from Indlfl- 

“alt its recent History tas 
been the bloodiest m the 

58d in IS years of civil war, 
■arvi recent events, including 
more fighting yesterday, have 

almost eclipsed excitement 
about Sri Lanka ? jubilee. 

The celebrations which 

Prince Charles is due to at- 
tend. were to have been a 
tfpomp and Pas^tty, jritt 

Buddhist rites and el^hant 

§§2 kS» 


eparanstguK"”- 

down beca^ and 

the j^vTsri Lanka’s 
from isolated build- 

P arUam f^te «v£3 miles 


the government repelled an 
attack by the Tigers. The de- 
fence ministry said 300 Tigers 
and 20 soldiers died. 

However, such cla im s are 
often inflated; journalists are 
banned from the front line, 

ruling out independent verifi- 
cation of government cl aims . 

4 . bout 1,000 sdldlers have 
died since May in fighting to 
control a 50-mile stretch of 
road. The flare-up at the 
weekend was a lest effort by 
the government to keep its 
promise to open the land 
mute by independence day. 
The government bad hoped 


the anniversary would be an 
opportunity for healing, a 
symbolic reunification of the 
island which for five years 
had been partitioned by a vir- 
tual T amil Tiger state on the 
northern Jaffria peninsula. 

Mrs Kumaratunga’s failure 
to bring peace is particularly 
disturbing because Sri Lanka 
has never produced a leader 
so committed to reconciling 
the island's two mate commu- 
nities. She came to power in 
1994 by promising negotiated 
peace, a prospect more remote 
after the breakdown of a 
ceasefire with the Tamil 


Chronology of conflict 


WHEN Sri Lanka won 
independence 50 years ago, 
about 23 per cent of the 
island’s population, were 
Tamils and 6 percent 

Tamil-speaking Muslims. 

The next decades brought 


minority, the assass in ation 

of Sinhalese and Tamil 

leaders, and the StahaJa- • 

only language Jaw which, in 

effect, barred Tamils from 
government Jobs. 

The Tamil may or of 

Jaffna, who personified 

moderate opinion, was shot 
dead in 1975 by four men, 
one of whom was VelupiIM 
Prabhakaran, whofinmoefl 

the Liberation T^ers of 

Tamil Eelam (LTE© ■ : 
later. Known as jhe TwnH 

Tfgers, toe LITE was the 

most ruthless of the 


Prabhakaran, now aged 43, 



was from the outset 
extremely secretive. 

In July 1983, Sinhalese 
mobs went on a week-long 
rampage in Colombo, 
kUBug hundreds of Tamils 
who had lived therefor 
generations, and rendering 


Tigers in April 1995. Since 
then, Mrs Kum a r^h mg a has 
marginalised the guerrillas, 
driving thwn from their cita- 
del in the northern Jaffha pen- 
insula in 1996, but she has 
been powerless to blunt their 
military might. Velupillai 
Prahhakaran, the Tamil Tiger 
leader, has been confined to 
jungle in the north of the 
island, but teenage suicide 
bombers can strike anywhere. 

Eight days ago they dodged 
scores of policemen and sev- 
eral roadblocks and security 
checks to set off a bomb at the 
Temple of the Tooth, killing 


80,000 homeless. New 
Delhi, fearing unrest among 
the Sri Lankan Tamils’ 
brethren in southern India. 
chann elled more arms to 
the militants and Increase 
the number of militant 
training camps on its solL 

Four years of warfare on 
the - Tafftia peninsula saw a 
reversal in Indian policy; 

India’s then prime minister, 

Rajiv Gandhi, signed a pact 
with Sri Lanka which saw 
the deployment of 
thousands of troops against 
the Tamil militants. But 

they were not able to defeat 
the Tigers, in part because 
the Colombo government 

was secretly arming the 

guerrillas. 

In 1990, after a record of 
atrocity which turned the 
Tamils agains t their self- 
appointed saviours, the 
Indian forces withdrew. 


16 people. Even for Sri Lanka, 
which has learned to shrug 
off regular bombings in a cap- 
ital 200 miles from the front 
line, the attack on the shrine 
that symbolises Sinhalese 
identity, at a moment when 
the security forces were sup- 
posed to be especially vigi- 
lant, was too much to bear. 

After years of promising 
even to “talk to the devfl" to 
secure peace, Mrs Kumara- 
tnnga announced a ban on the 
Tigers, ruling out talks. The 
demonlsation of the guerrillas 
was complete. Paikiasothy 
Saravanamuttu. from Colom- 


Tanzll Tigers, who by then 

had wiped out rival factions 
in bloody internecine 
feuding, moved in. The 
guerrillas wore hallmark 
cyanide capsules on cords 
around their necks which 
they swallowed on capture. 

As the war deepened, the 
Tamil Tigers deployed the 
Black Tiger suicide-bomber 
squads against Sri Lankan 
politicians and economic 
targets in Colombo. In 1991 
they struck on Indian soil, 
near Madras, when a 
woman suicide bomber 
killed Rajrv Gandhi. 

In Jaffiia, meanwhile, the 
Tigers ran a virtual state, 
levying taxes and 
dispensing a rough justice. 
They were driven out in 
1996, but the Sri Lankan 
army has failed to open a 
land corridor to the 
northern peninsula. 


bo's Centre for Policy Alterna- 
tives, said: “It would be un- 
thinkable for the government 
to negotiate with a group that 
has attacked the holy of ho- 
lies, the Temple of the Tooth." 

Mrs Kumaratunga’s flat 
came a day after the first local 
elections in Jaffiia for 15 
years produced city councils 
of moderate Tamil politicians 
and militants who have 
returned to the government 
fold. The vote was another at- 
tempt by the government to 
neutralise the Tigers as a po- 
litical force. But few in Jaffiia 
believe peace is possible with- 
out the Hgers' participation. 

In India, meanwhile, a 
judge in Madras sentenced 26 
ile to hang for their al- 
role in the assassination 
of Rajiv Gandhi, the former 
prime minister, by a Tamil 
woman suicide bomber in 
1991. Twelve of the original 
accused have died, most by 
swallowing cyanide. Three, 
including Prabhakaran, are 
on the run. The verdict makes 
it even more unlikely that 
Mrs Kumaratunga can per- 
suade Sinhalese opinion to 
support talks with the Tigers. 

Until the outrage at Kandy 
can be forgiven, she is likely 
to retreat on plans for an 
early referendum on her con- 
stitutional package. 

Mr Saravanamuttu said: 
‘‘The attack could prove to be a 
watershed in the life of this 
government It has given hard- 
line opinion something to latch 
on to. The Buddhist monks 

and fttoTrala har dlin ers have 
been stirring up anger that the 

majority community Is not 
being looked after.” 


WORLD NEWS 7 

Lebanon army 
hunts former 
Hizbullah chief 


Julian Borger 

Middle East Correspondent 


T HE Lebanese army yes- 
terday poured troops, 
tanks and armoured 
cars Into the Beka'a valley in 
an attempt to track down a 
former Hizbullah leader. 
Sheikh Sobhi Tufaili. and a 
group of the maverick Shi'ite 
cleric's diehard followers. 

The manhunt followed a 
prolonged battle on Friday 
night and Saturday morning 
between government forces 

and the Hizbullah faction in 
the Beka’a town of Baalbek. 
More than 20 people are 
thought to have been killed 
and at least 30 more wounded. 

Sheikh Tufaili's deputy. 
Sheikb Khodr Tlays, was 
killed when the army stormed 
a school the rebels had com- 
mandeered. But the radical 
cleric was reported to have es- 
caped from the charred 
remains with more than 100 
supporters to his home vil- 
lage of BriteL 

Government reinforce- 
ments were deployed around 
the village with Soviet-made 
T54 tanks and armoured cars 
mounted with machine-guns. 
Soldiers with US assault rifles 
set up checkpoints on the 
roads between Brltel and 
Baalbek, searching cars for 
weapons. 

An army statement said 
Sheikh T ufaili, aged 49. faced 
charges of endangering the 
country, killing military per- 
sonnel and civilians, and 
forming an armed group. 

The government sent the 
army In to the impoverished 
Shi’ite region late last year 
after Sheikh Tufaili had 
called for a “hunger revolt” 
against the wealthy Beirut es- 
tablishment. The deployment 
came at the urging of Syria, 
which was concerned about a 
split in Hizbullah and the 
growth of radicalism on its 
western border. Damascus 
has 35,000 troops in Lebanon, 
many of thgm in the moan- 
tains on the eastern edge of 
the Beka'a Valley. 

The Hizbullah (Party of 
God) movement, which 
fflmiirii T nfaiii led in the 
1980s, expelled him from Its 
r anks just over a week ago. 

Although there were no 
reports of Sheikh Tufalli's 
capture by yesterday evening; 
the Lebanese army claimed to 
have destroyed his maverick 


organisation, dismantled its 
radio station and confiscated 
large quantities of arms and 
ammunition from his former 
headquarters in Baalbek. Its 
offices in Beirut and the 
Beka’a Valley were closed. 

Reports from the Beka’a 
spoke of seething resentment 
in Shi'ite villages after the as- 
sault on their populist leader. 
A Syrian intelligence officer 

was reported to have negoti- 
ated a truce to allow Sheikh 

Hays to be buried in BriteL in 
exchange for which local lead- 
ers agreed to refrain from im- 
mediate acts of revenge. 

The sheikh's body was 
driven through Britel in an 
ambulance, his turban resting 
on top of the vehicle, watched 
by hundreds of angry villag- 
ers. Reports from the funeral 
said most of the resentment 
was directed at Hizbullah's 
current leader. Sheikh Hassan 
Nasrallah. who ordered 
Sheikh Tufaili’s expulsion. 



Sheikh Tufaili had accused 
the new leadership of going 
“soft” because it had taken 
part in parliamentary elec- 
tions and reached an accom- 
modation with the Beirut gov- 
ernment. He staged 
demonstrations, warned of 
bloodshed, and finally seized 
the Hizbullah-run school in 
Baalbek. 

Sheikh T ufaili led Hizbul- 
lah at the peak of its notori- 
ety. when Western hostages 
were being seized in Beirut 
and 241 United States soldiers 
were killed in a suicide bomb- 
ing in 1983. Hizb ullah has 
never acknowledged a role in 
those incidents but Sheikh 
Tufaili said in a recent inter- 
view that he would shed fur- 
ther light on them. 


Arafat spurns withdrawal plan 


By Julian Borger 
Mkkfle East Correspondent 


I His Palestinian leader, 
I Yasser Arafet, yesterday 
rejected a plan for a further 
limited Israeli withdrawal 
from the West Bank, but the 
US Secretary of State. Made- 
leine Albright, called his 
response “hasty" and asked 
hi™ to reconsider, accord- 
ing to Palestinian sources. 

In talks on the West 
Bank, Mrs Albright bad 


asked Arafat to respond to 
a plan that would turn over 
20 per cent more of the 
West Bank to Palestinian 
control in three phases. 

Mrs Albright herself 
reported little progress after 
talks with Mr Arafiat and, ran 
Saturday night, with the Is- 
raeli prime minister. Binya- 
min Netanyahu. 

Mrs Albright said both 
sides would send envoys to 
Washington next week. 
The impasse is seen as dam- 
aging regional US interests. 
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Being serious 
about Saddam 

Threats need thought too 

YES, SADDAM is an Evil Dictator, Mr Blair, but we 
knew that already. It does not get us any closer to 
deciding whether it is sensible to bomb Iraq. A calmer 
voice over the weekend, came from the Secretary- 
General of the UN. It is in the UN’s name that military 
action would be taken, so what does he have to say? 

Kofi Annan is call i n g for more time to resolve the 
crisis, and with diplomacy not force. He has also 
repeated his hopes that any US action on Iraq will only 
be undertaken with the Security Council “on board.” 
Mr Annan has to tread softly, but his concerns are 
clear: the issue of UN authority must come first There 
is, as he said, toted unity in the Security Council on the 
aims of disarming Iraq and ensuring that weapons 
inspections can be carried out Indeed, this unity is the 
strongest argument put forward by the Americans and 
British for contemplating military action. Yet it does 
not extend to the action itself- This is more than simply 
an awkward detail; the British are seeking a new 
resolution which, while not authorising action, would 
provide a more convincing rationale. Can the UN 
Charter be sidestepped in this way? 

The practical arguments against a strike remain 
forceful. Sir Peter de la Billiere, who commanded the 
British forces during the Gulf war, says he shares the 
reservations “about using the rather blunt weapon of a 
single strike military force. This has never worked in 
history.'* So too does John Nichol, the RAF navigator 
shot down in the same war. Fears about biological 
seepage if a weapons facility were hit are real. Those 
who suffered would not be the Evil Dictator but the 
innocent people over whom he rules. And yes, we know 
too that Saddam Hussein has used chemical weapons 
before. In fact Western governments turned a blind eye 
when he did so against the Kurds. I 

The question is whether the situation is so critical i 
now as to risk all the negative consequences — to the i 
UN's authority, to the Middle East peace process, and to 
the people of Iraq — by launching a military action 
now. The slightly mare positive noises coming from the 
region yesterday have to be assessed critically. 
Countries such as Saudi Arabia and Jordan (though 
not, it seems, Egypt) are finessing their doubts: a 
delicate balance must be struck between maintaining 
regional autonomy and keeping on good terms with the 
world’s only superpower. 

We have been given a range of scenarios from the 
suggestion that Saddam is poised to launch an anthrax 
strike upon Tel Aviv to the more measured suggestion 
that he will, unless checked, acquire one day the 
capability to do some such thing. The most alarmist 
forecasts have come from Richard Butler, the chief UN 
weapons inspector, who has upset Security Coubncil 
members before by speaking out of turn. Mr Butler 
issued a lame clarification on Friday of his earlier claim 
to the New York Times that Iraq had enough biological 
material to "blow away Tel Aviv.” Mr Butler should 
keep quiet, and his position must surely be expendable 
in any settlement to be reached with Iraq. 

We need a much clearer picture than given so for on 
the nature and timescale of the Iraqi threat and a 
calmer debate on the alternative options. Mr Annan’s 
proposal for improvements to the oil-for-food deal with 
Iraq, though purporting to be unrelated, suggests a 
larger area for negotiation. To threaten military force 
has limitations anyhow in dealing with an Evil Dictator 
who has thrived upon war at the expense of his people 
before. The danger is that the threat will acquire an 
unstoppable momentum of its own. 

A slice of good sense 

Shell can afford to go with it too 

THE DECISION on how to dispose of the oil platform 
Brent Star — dumped in a Norwegian fiord since June 
1995 — has been widely applauded. What seemed to be a 
mountain of useless and toxic scrap metal can been 
turned to good use after all. It will be sliced into six 
sections arid find a new life as a quayside for Norwegian 
ferries. There is a less tangible spin-off too — the lesson 
that something is not impossible just because a multina- 
tional says “No”. 

When Greenpeace forced Shell to abandon plans to 
sink the platform in the North Atlantic, the environ- 
mental lobby got a mixed press. Most commentators 
concluded that it was legitimate for Greenpeace to use 
high-profile tactics to alert public and media opinion to 
a decision taken by Shell without prior consultation. 
But in this particular case, many argued, the method of 
disposal advocated by Shell was probably the right one. 
Tpgg ecological damage was likely to be caused by the 
original plan to sink Brent Spar in deep waters than by 
the course forced by Greenspeace — to dismantle on or 
dose to land The onus was on Greenpeace, this 
newspaper among others advised, to mount a more 
solution-orientated campaign. 

Now a mirade has occurred. Shell no longer claims 
that decommissioning Brent Spar on shore is impossi- 
ble. The toxic sludge within Brent Spar is no longer an 
insuperable obstade. The new course of action is 
described as an acceptable “environmental option In 
this case. But Shell has shifted its ground to claim that 
the disposal of Brent Spar is “a one-off solution to a one- 
off structure.” Shell's argument now is that sea disposal 
may stiff be the best solution for other oil rigs, though 
not as it happens this one. 

The case of Brent Spar should be seen in relation to 
the EU initiative for a concerted effort to tackle the 
whole problem of offshore oil platforms. The commis- 
sioners for the environment and energy are launching a 
consultation project to work out a long-term solution. 
They point out that in the North Sea alone, some 450 
steel platforms are expected to be taken out of use over 
the next 20-30 years — between 15 and 20 platforms a 
year. It is a big problem in need of big and imaginative 
solutions. 

Thanks to Greenpeace’s controversial action three 
years ago, Brent Spar has shown the way. A whole new 
technology can now be created to tackle the task, which 
will also bring new jobs to the marine engineering 
industry. Any balance of costs should include these as 
pluses, apart from the huge though less quantifiable 
environmental lain of not polluting the ocean. There is 
one financial minus. To decommission Brent Spar by 
the new process will cost £26 million. But set that 
against the huge value of the oil which was extracted 
through, the rig, and even Shell can hardly complain. 



Letters to the Editor 


Batting for 
Britain 

I N the interests of world 
peace and cross-party unity, 
aright Tony Biair not con- 
sider appointing Alan Clark 
as foreign secretary in place 
of Robin Cook (Cook ques- 
tioned on delay over ‘key’ 
post, January 31)? 

Well-qualified by charm, in- 
tellect and wealth of knowl- 
edge, his ability to combine a 
colourful private life with a 
successful political career, 
and to attract Lite ray acclaim 
for writing about it, is a mas- 
terly achievement Such skill 
should be disseminated on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 
Sierra Hutton- Wilson. 

Priory Cottage, Evercreech, 
Somerset BA4 6HX. 

Y OUR leader on the Sabina 
Park fiasco (January 31) 
states that “a century ago 
Tests were routinely played 
on awful pitches and batsmen 
just had to cope”. Quite true, 
but men have, on average, 
gained about one foot in 
height since the late 19th cen- 
tury, whereas the dimensions 
| of cricket pitches has not 
changed. This makes a cricket 
ball a much more lethal 
weapon in the fest bowler’s 
hands. Changing the size of 
the cricket pitch is one of sev- 
eral changes needed to take 
the game into the 21 st century. 
Walter Cairns. 

836 Wilmslow Road, 
Manchester M20 6RP. i 

Y OUR correspondent AAK- 
rakiewicz (Letters, Janu- 
ary 30) has missed the point 
on Eurostar. Prior to the ad- 1 
vent of its service, the level of I 
train services between Lon- 
don and the Channel coast 
was approaching the capacity 
of the existing rail 
infrastructure. 

The addition of what is at 
present 50 Eurostar services a 
day means capacity has been 
reached. The whole point of 
building the high-speed link to 
the Channel Tunnel was to im- 
prove the capacity between 
London and the coast The bo- 
nus was cutting the Journey 
time by half an hour. 

If the population of Kent 
wants a better train service to 
and from London, this will not 
be achieved using the "do 
nothing" option. Some form of 
major rail line construction 
win be required. The road~fo- 
rail conversion of freight traf- 
fic will also require rail line 
construction given the volume 
of freight moving between the 
UK and the Continent 
J McGrath. 

75 The Rowans, 

Woking, Surrey. 

We may edit letters: shorter 
ones are more likely to appear 


Iraq: why we shouldn’t go to war 


M artin wooiiacott 
(Still armed and dan- 
gerous, January 31) 
advocates the use of force 
against Iraq on the pretext 
that “the alternative, if it Is to 
let Saddam prevail. Is worse.” 
In feet Saddam Hussein and 
his regime is essential for the 
stability and unity of Iraq. 

Notwithstanding his de- 
monisation in the West his 
military regime, to many Ira- ! 
qis. remains synonymous 
with a united Iraq. If Saddam i 
has done anything positive 1 
for his country, it has been to 
foster a sense of national 
pride and unity, which even 
the UN-led economic sanc- 
tions and US-encouraged 
Kurds rebellion in northern 
Iraq have foiled to destroy. 

Should the West decide to 
remove Saddam by destroy- 
ing his militar y and political 
structure, it should be ready 
to face the consequences: 
namely the possible break-up 
of Iraq. This would, in all 
probability, mean something 
like Lebanon of the 1980s or 
Somalia of 1990s. 

Randhir Singh Bains. 

34 Shere Road, 

Gants EiH Essex IG2 6TG. 

M EMBERS of the UN in- 
spection team from the 
US are not acceptable to Sad- 
dam, so why should not alter- 
native experts be used? If a 
newly-constituted team was 


Slice of life 

VHE Consorzlo del Pro- 
I sciutto di Parma argues 
the wrong point (Parma suf- 
fers an unkind cut, January 
31). It knows that, since time 
immemorial, grocery shops 
throughout Italy have cut 
Parma ham onto greaseproof 
paper, which was then ■ 
wrapped in brown paper and I 
marked “Parma" to distin- 
guish its contents Gram other 
types oT bam. Where the ham 
was cat did not alter the foct 
that it was Parma ham. 

Massimo Montuschl is also 
wrong to say that anyone can 
slice any ham and say it is 
Parma. To sell ordinary ham 
as Parma is fraudulent You 
cannot sell a tin of cod's roe 
and call it Beluga caviar, but 
the Beluga producers cannot 
complain if its caviar is sold 
in a variety of tins. 

Judge Collins is correct; reg- 
ulations do not include rules 
on slicing and packaging. A 
Parma ham re mains a Parma 
whoever cuts it up — and 
thank God for that. 

James Hazan. 

9 Tbomgate Road, 

London W9 2DN. 


accepted, this would reveal 
Saddam’s real position, or 
even be a face-saving move 
for both sides. If it was not 
acceptable, it could not dam- 
age or change the present sit- 
uation. But it would enhance 
the UN’s reputation and 
prove that it was not entirely 
dominated by the US. 

An alternative would be for 
the US to withdraw volun- 
tarily, not as a sign of weak- 
ness but as a gesture of confi- 
dence in an objective process 
and not a political 
manoeuvre. 

This suggestion will seem 
unrealistic to many but 
surely no war should be em- 
barked upon without every 
possible alternative being 
explored 

Patricia Knowles. 

84 Middle Park Road, 
Birmingham B29 4BS. 

C ONTAINING Saddam 1 
through sanctions and 
bombing does not solve the 
underlying problem of an op- 
pressive and brutal regime 
that has hegemonies and ex- 
pansionist political objec- 
tives. 

The development of an al- 
ternative strategy aimed at 
inducing real change in Iraq 
offers the best hope for ensur- 
ing lasting peace and that the 
long-term interests of all par- 
ties are wen served. The new 
strategy should be based on 
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supporting alternatives to 
Saddam, no more punishment 
to the Iraqi people, implemen- 
tation or UN Resolution 688, 
diplomatic isolation of Iraq in 
the region and the world com- 
munity and the indictment of 
Saddam for bis crimes 
against h umani ty. 

This strategy does not, 
promise a quick fix hut it is 
the most effective in serving 
the interests of all nations. I 
Dr Mohamed Al-RubeaL ] 
Iraqi Democratic Movement. 

21 Wansford Road, 

Woodford Green, Essex. 

A lthough most people 
in the West would de- 
lighted to see Saddam over- 
thrown or even killed, there 
are other footers that we 
would be wise to take into ac- 
count when considering what 
action should be taken. 

Unilateral military action 
is contrary to the UN Charter. 
France, Russia and China are 
all opposed to such action and 
it would therefore be illegal 
in international law. The 
Arab world is also strongly 
opposed to a renewal of the 
war. and the so-called Gulf 
Coalition has now fractured, 
leaving us on our own. Even 
Iran does not now want to see 
its neighbour bombed. 

One of the factors which 
has altered world opinion has 
been the horrific cost in 
human life arising from the 


sanctions, which have cost 
the lives of at least half a mil- 
lion Iraqi chil dren; another 
million are believed to be 
starving, according to UN es- 
timates. Nor should we forget 
that, in the 1990 war, the 
bombs dropped were the 
equivalent of seven Hiroshi- 
mas, and Saddam survived. It 
must be questionable whether 
more limited bombing now 
would be any more effective. 

We would do well to look 
back on the history of the > 
West’s relations with Iraq. 
Few people are aware of the 
fact that Britain actually used | 
chemical weapons against 
Iraq in the 1920s, and, as 
recently as 10 years ago, the 
US was supplying anthrax to 
that country. The Scott 
Report gave the details of 
more recent British arms sup- 
plies. which went on almost 
up to the moment when Iraq 
invaded Kuwait Saddam was 
then believed to be a friend of 
the West 

When 1 visited Saddam just 
before the Gulf war broke out 
he indicated that the US am- 
bassador had actually hinted 
that the occupation of Kuwait- 
would not cause problems to 
Washington, and, In that 
sense, he gave the impression 
that he himself felt he had 
been betrayed by his friends 
across the Atlantic. 

This sense of betrayal ex- 
tends even more strongly to 


those Arab countries which 
gave their backing to the UN 
action when the war broke 
out — for they were assured 
that, in return for their sup- 
port, the Americans would 
use their best efforts to help 
resolve the Arab-fsrael dis- 
pute. Since then, the US has 
been seen to do nothing about 
the continuing negative poli- 
cies followed by the Jerusa- 
lem government in their rela- 
tions with the Pales tinians . 

The bombing, if it starts, 
will leave Britain and Amer- 
ica dangerously isolated and 
vulnerable to violent reac- 
tions in the Muslim world. 
Tony Benn MP. 

House of Commons, 

London SW2A OAA. 

T HE fundamental reason 
Martin Wooiiacott gives 
for bombing Iraq is that “Iraq 
is in possession of weapons of 
mass destruction.” But so are 
we. So is America. So had 
someone better bomb us, too? 
Irene Gill- 
38 Yamells Hill, 

Oxford OX2 9BE. 

C OULD it, by any chance, 
be propitious in the Inter- 
nal political US climate to get 
another diversionary war go- 
ing? Much like the Thatcher- 
Falklands-Belgrano episode? 
DrFredKaan. 

50 Hazelwood Road, 
Birmingham B27 7XP. 


A Country Diary 


Quality street 

S HEENA McDonald (Seri- 
ous test for ITV, January 
28) says she has been reliably 
informed that only 800,000 
people want to watch thought- 
provoking, well-made TV doc- 
umentaries. This is simply not 
true, mrs own figures dem- 
onstrate that, even for the 
graveyard slot of 10.40pm. on 
average 3.5 million people 
watch the, now only occa- 
sional, serious film, and rat- 
ings can exceed five minion. 

The public want these films, 
the advertisers want these 
films and film-makers want to 
make them. However, in- 
depth. serious films, particu- 


larly if they are set outside the 
UK cost more to make, and 
companies, ever concerned 
with their shareholders rather 
than the audience, want to 
spend less on production. 

In all my years of making 
films for ITV, I have never 
known such a climate of fear 
and depression. I have never 
seen so many gifted craftsmen 
and women prepared to tailor 
their proposals to a down-mar- 
ket concept in the hope they 
might get commissioned. 
Journalists such as Ms Mc- 
Donald should be supporting 
those people. 

David Mu&ro. 

Virginia Productions Ltd, 
29StonorRoad. 

London W14 8RZ. 


THE LAKE DISTRICT: Three 
of my friends have homes 
called Silver How — named 
after the lovely little hill 
above Grasmere. How many 
other houses in the country, l 
wonder, have the same name? 
Many of them, probably, 
reflecting memories of a 
favourite corner of the Lake 
District. The other day — the 
best day for nearly three 
months — 1 went back to 
Silver How for a modest, con- 
va lescent walk and appreci- 
ated immediately why this 
fell has such a popular appeal. 
On its Grasmere side, at least 
and the Langdale side is 
nearly as delightful — this 
modest beight of less than 
1,300 feet is a really beautiful 
hill in every way. There are 
splendid woodlands on the 
lower slopes, with thickets of 
juniper higher up, little crags 
sprouting out of the bracken, i 
and deep ravines threaded by 
spectacular waterfalls. But it 
is the views, even from its 
lower slopes, that are so en- 
trancing. We looked down on 
Grasmere and its richly- 


wooded dale — the very heart 
of Lakeland — flooded in sun- 
light like a well-lit stage, the 
glistening lakes of Grasmere 
and Rydal like fairy ponds, 
and. behind, the mountain 
wail or the Fairfield Horse- 
shoe. Even more dramatic 
was the sudden, close-up pic- 
ture, as we topped the summit 
ridge, of the rocky peaks of 
Langdale Pikes, Bowfeil and 
Crinkle Crags looking as if 
little more than a stone’s 
throw away. Years ago. to 
make the most of a day. I 
would often traverse all the 
many summits of Loughrigg 
from Ambles ide and then, 
after descending to Red Bank, 
go over all the little bumps to 
Silver How. turn round and 
go back to the start — but, to 
make a change, deliberately 
avoid all the summits. This 
time, 1 just strolled down to 
Grasmere by a different 
route, watched people scram- 
bling up to the rocky top of 
Helm Crag, and studied the 
late-after noon, golden orange 
glow on Fairfield. 

A HARRY GRIFFIN 


Burning up the gas in pursuit of Joe 


Endpiece 


Roy Hattersley 


W HEN I first heard 
about it, Joe’s tele- 
phone message was 
as welcome as it 
was unexpected. I had, for 
same time, been in dispate 
with British Gas. and the news 
that one of its employees had 
actually initiated a call to me 
seemed to mark a new phase 
in our relationship. And, when 
I heard that Joe had found a 
way to cut my bills. I naturally 
assumed that my optimism 
was justified. His solution was, 
however, a disappointment He 
proposed that I should transfer 
from the domestic to the indus- 
trial tariff In short, my lime- 
stone bouse in a Derbyshire 
village should be designated a 
feetory. 

Much work goes on within 
my ancient walls. But I was 
not sufficiently attracted by 
Joe’s ingenious idea to accept 


it without further inquiry. So. 

I responded to his Invitation 
to discuss the notion with 
him. The number from which 
he had telephoned me was un- 
obtainable. It remained so for 
the next two hours. My secre- 
tary — who assumes that 
numbers are unobtainable be- 
cause I have hit the wrong 
button — offered to dial for 
me. It was unobtainable by 
her as well. So I called British 
Telecom. They sounded genu- 
indy bewildered. They could 
find no fealt on the line. Per- 
haps the volume of inward 
calls had paralysed the 
system- 

I waited a couple of hours as 

BT recommended and then, as 

they predicted, I made pro- 
gress. The number was obtain- 
i able but engaged. It stayed en- i 
gaged from mid-morning to 
early afternoon. Then, a i 
young lady with a pretty voice ! 
I greeted me. “Good afternoon, j 
Welcome to British Gas Home 
Energy. To help us determine 
the type of telephone you are 
using, please press the star 
key twice.” I was using a type 


i of telephone that did not have 
a star key. So I hung up and 
I went in search of equipment 
I that lived up to British Gas's 
exacting standards. When I 
found one and dialled again, 
the number which Joe bad 
given me was, first, unobtain- 
able. and then engaged. 

Just after half past two, the 
lady with the pretty voice and 
1 were reunited. She was just 
as friendly as she had been 
earlier in the day but, even 
after I had pressed the star 
key twice, she still had exact- 
ing questions to ask me. 
“Have you", she Inquired, "a 
quantum or token meter?" My 
belief that the two meter types 
were alternatives was con- 
founded by the instruction to 
“Press One" whatever the 
answer. I ignored all the other 
questions and waited for in- 
structions on how to process 
“any other inquiry". After a 
brief pause, another lady 
came on the line. I asked, as I 
was instructed, for Joe. 

I cannot recall if the lady 
from British Gas said that the 
company had hundreds of em- 


ployees and thousands of tele- 
phone extensions, or if the 
numbers were the other way 
round. I am, however, certain 
that she refused, point blank, 
to look for Joe. Instead, she 
Offered to deal with my in- 
quiry herself. What, she 
asked, was my customer refer- 
encenumberf 

I had left my customer refer- 
ence number behind when i 
had gone in search of tele- 
phones with a star key. I of- 
fered my name and address as 
a possible due to the location 
Of my records. Had I made an | 
indecent proposal, my sugges - 1 
tion could not have been dis- 
missed with more hostility. 
Chastened, I apologised and 
said I would ring back, prop- 
erly prepared. 

From three until four 
o'clock the number was en- 
gaged. Then the tody with the 
p re tty voice welcomed me 
again, I pressed the appropri- 
ate key, quoted my customer 
reference number and listened 
to yet another lady express 
surprise that the argument 
had gone on for so long. All I 


needed was a meter-check — 
which I would have lo pay for 
if the meter was proved to be 
In proper working order. All I 
wanted, as I told her. was a 
meter-check. Fine, she said, ir 
I would hold the line, she 
would pass me on to the exten- 
sion which organises such 
things. After about 30 seconds, 
I heard a familiar buzz. I had 
been cut ufl'. 

During the next hour, in the 
interval between the number 
being engaged and unobtain- 
able, 1 spoke three times to 
British Gas. Three more 
times, I was welcomed to 
Home Energy, invited to press 
the star key, and eventually 
connected to a helpful lady, 
who offered to organise a 
meter -check. And three more 
times, I was cut off while wait- 
ing to negotiate an appropri- 
ate date with the extension 
which determined such 
things. The number remained 
engaged for the rest of the 
afternoon. 

But the resources of civil isa- 
tlurj wore not exhausted. I 
faxed British Gas with what I 


shall call a critical message, 
outlining the day's difficulties 
and asking how I could both 
begin and complete a conver- 
sation about a meter-check. 
That was three days ago. I still 
await a reply. 

After 48 hours of silence. I 
decided that it was time to em- 
ploy the ultimate deterrent. So 
I telephoned the Gas Con- 
sumer Council and asked how 
a complaint is made. Yet an- 
other helpful young lady told 
me that such advice could 
only be provided by my 
regional office. In vain did 1 
explain that 1 only wanted to 
be instructed on the theory, 
not to pursue the practice - 
When, as advised. 1 tele- 
phoned the appropriate out- 
post. a message, recorded In 
tones which implied resent- 
ment of my intrusion, told me 
that it was closed for staff 
training. 

So f went home and looked 
for those ancient economic 
text books from which I 
learned that, in a free econo- 
my. the consumer is always 
sovereign. 
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Heavy traffic 
on the road 
to nowhere 



paigners, removing the tar- 
gets was a price worth 
paying for government sup- 
port half a victory, they say, 
is better than no victory at 
alL 

Friends of the Earth admit 
to private reservations but ar- 
gue that once the measure be- 
comes law. traffic reduction 
will become an inescapable 
standard by which govern- 
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Ashdown's chosen Lnstru- wants hypothecation and pub- hear that song last week? Ah a 
merit, or course. Is a penny lie “wish lists" oF things the yes, from Nigel de Gruchy of 
whistle — as in "A Denny on Dollticians should soend tax the Schoolmasters' union. 


you play the same 
tune on your tin 


fuge is. and will always be. his side? irernaps: uui w uy £“77; ^ et forees . The 
his necessary handmaiden, then was the top civil set- bons^ ^ouid 


he's right. . 

Take one giveaway aside “The GOVemmGTu 

fi-nm 4 Via Ackflnnm cfnrtt If 


intent anxious reconcilla- MPHERE was remarkably transport policy, into support 
tions with market forees. The ■ Uttle apposition m the for local government, and to 

W hv teachers Should ■ Commons on Friday to be urged upon private 

Hnvpcot a better rise last the second reading of Cynog companies. 

“J'X fc that we are desper- Dafis’s traffic reduction bill: All this may be true, but it 


_ . that we are desper- Dafis’s traffic reduction bill: All this may be true, but it 

The Government 3 b 0rt of them in prop- like motherhood and apple will only work if the Govem- 

, erlv Qualified numbers. It has pie. traffic reduction is toe ment is really committed to 

we have Se to do With Robin land of self-evident virtue the kind of environmental 

r^k's travels and travails, that attracts pious support by virtue that it found so easy to 

WOrKS tO The reason why Blair canned the bucketful embrace in opposition. In 

, Harriet Harman's affluence But anyone who imagines government, though, the ar- 

crude, messy is that one man’s afflu- that government support or dour has cooled. Individual 

is another man’s hard- the Road Traffic Reduction ministers raise the occasional 

Generalities Mmed reward. The reason (UK) Targets Bill means that flag, but there Is no sign of 

® ^vwe can't (pace Faddy) there will be any less traffic Treasury interest let alone 

, mihlic RUDDort to the on the roads, or less pollution support. Without Treasury 

v ants' trade union bitterly .P? th _* i- 0 r any fewer people killed and backing, nothing serious will 


the Prophet Mohanum*! TS °i course, is a penny lie "wish lists" of things the yes. from Nigel ae t* rue ny oi . .n, itte riv "r«tore public support to the on the roaas. or less pouunon support, wirnout treasury 

According to toAMni whistle — as in "A penny on politicians should spend tax the Schoolmasters union, vants trade > union i foitteriy nrocess 0 f taxation'' is that, in or any fewer people killed and backing, nothing serious will 

QadirJilani oneofVhPSS * income tax for education if, in monies on — with hot and "While millions of pounds are disappointed by the short P .. of ^ e vo ting maimed in car crashes, is happen. 

Muslim saints knptthpW judgment at the time, cold watchdog reports on the being spent on parties for pop s 1 g ht e d n ess r “ ^ booth, suchsupport does not likely to be sorely disap- Dawn Prim arolo, allegetUy 

hA«nh~ .knew he had that s absolutely necessary to efficacy or that process. Only stars at No 10. refurbishing hard earned — and has never — existed. pointed. The bill was sup- the ereenest member of the 

secure the future or our by adult, open debate will this palatial ministerial apart- the Prune Mmjstn »»« ognj Grudging acceptance, with ported by the Government 
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- - — ^ Knew He had 

been born on the first day of 
Ramadan and therefore 
refrained from sacking his 
mother’s milk until he was a 
month old. From dawn until 
dusk Muslims are expected 
to abstain from eating, 
drin king , smoking and sex. 

The cynics add to that list 
working and the taking of 
any important decisions. 
Morocco all but grinds to a 
halt for one month every 
year in deference to one of 
the five pillars of Islam. Pity 
the hapless reporter then, 
on the trail of a story but 
naive enongh to believe that 
Ramadan is a negotiable ob- 
stacle. Wrong. Telephones 
in government offices ring 
unanswered. Appointments 
are near impossible to 
arrange. 

On the other hand, do not 
be surprised to get a tele- 
phone call in response to 
one of your inquiries in the 
middle of the night, Obser- 
vation of Ramadan tomw the 
world upside down: day be- 
comes night and vice versa. 
To the untrained eye the 
daylight hours seem to be 
taken up with spitting, 
snoozing, losing one’s tem- 
per and reading French lan- 
guage newspaper columns 
about the health-giving 
properties of Ramadan. 

Breakfast— Jflar — is 
served as dusk descends, 
preferably with live cover- 
age of prayers from Mecca 
on the television. The meal 
begins with large bowls of 
Harirah, a spicey soup of 
lentils, chickpeas, pasta and 
meat. Soft-boiled eggs, dates 
and sweet pastries are 
served as supplementary 
plates. 

Following a brief pause by 
the devout for the maghrlb 
prayer there follow steam- 
ing mounds of couscous and 
further sweets, all washed 
down with water or soft 

drinks. The meal can last up 
to three hours, but then a 


likely to be sorely disap- Dawn Primarolo, allegedly 
pointed. The bill was sup- the greenest member of the 


palatial ministerial apart- the Prime Minister rrudeinE^reeptance. with ported by the Government Treasury team, did not even 

ments and taking girlfriends better to hike the o electoraT retribu- last Friday only because it find time to appear before the 


— - ■ - ..... mum- ui UUI dUUU, ueuaK uiib * .■? , “ ,1,. Kiiv RrudCtnE acceptance, W1LU Ifuiicu w.Y uw ,, 

nations most precious invest- "crisis of trust” be resolved. ments and taking girlfriends better to take the rise ^anaj ouy retr ibu- last Friday only because it find time to appear before the 

ment. our children." He It’s a suddenly fashionable on foreign trips, lowly-paid his own canapes for uowning ^ ^ ^ ^ virtually castrated, enviromnentalauditcomnut- 

played it relentlessly through refrain. John Prescott thinks public employees are being Street shindigs. from ^ gjun, hun- It gives the Government tee last week. Relatively small 

the. 1992 and 1996 elections, he hears echoes ofit from the screwed to save the Treasury Hypotheratlon, , wki» an iq thousands who took a tinge or green, while measures promised in opposi- 

and has been tooting away Treasury over road conges- a few miserable pounds. attendant locus group ^y. ... brQWn envelopes to the committing it to almost tion — such as heavier tax- 

eve r since. Last week, though, tion and public transport We can all, alas, play such doesn tproduce ata^r^jus- offices this weekend, nothing. ation on company cars and a 

we’re Ploughing ever deeper A^nny for your thoughts: __Thetre^ofthebffl’sspon- change tin road tax :to favour 


there were squeaks from the We’re ploughing ever deeper games. (They are a staple ot ter society. — thoughts: The troika of the bill’s spon- change m road tax to tavour 

orchestra pit into a new belt of green taxes newspaper lire). But they their r^nto^Mkedi^s- ^ your ^mou^ g sors „ the Green Party . smaUer cars - have yet to 

Either the penny has where countryside house don’t remotely address cri- ery. where lcemi^aema: oui. . Friends of the Earth and materialise. Other promises 

dropped down some conve- builders pay extra levies for ses of trust", or bestow the racy first sanctities particular penny. p]aid __ on roads — most notably 
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bra ted the Tact that govern- the commitment to scrap 
ment support will ensure the the Birmingham Northern 
bill becomes law. But the Relief Road — have been 
price of that government sup- broken. 


port was the abandonment of 
fixed targets for traffic reduc- 
tion. Without the targets, the 
Government has at least post- 


O WHAT will be the ef- 
fect of the Road Traffic 
Reduction Bill? In the 


Will Blair dare? 


poned and. at most, escaped short term, nothing at alL The 
the obligations that the envi- Government will now set its 
ronmental lobby wanted to own targets, and given that 
impose. officials think a reduction of 

The bill as first drafted 10 per cent by 2010 is com- 
would have written into law pletely unattainable, it would 
an obligation on the Govern- be a miracle if the Govern- 
ment to reduce road traffic by ment’s self-imposed targets 
10 per cent by the year 2010, come anywhere near that 
based on 1990 levels. But The first tactic, though, is 
since that target was devised, likely to be delay. The new 
traffic has already increased bill allows a year from the 
by 6 per cent and is pro- passage of the law before tar- 
jected to rise by another gets must be set but the Gov- 
30 per cent eminent will try to stretch 

Civil servants calculated this interval. It will argue 
that the 10 per cent cut would, that it needs the results of the 
in reality, amount to a 40 per first year of last year’s Traffic 
cent reduction on projected Reduction Act, which de- 
2010 traffic levels. It was. they manded traffic reduction 
decided, impossible to measures from local authori- 
achieve. The problem for the ties, before national targets 
Government was that large can be set. i v. i- 

numbers of backbenchers and The Government has al- 
not a few ministers — indud- ready delayed those r^ults 
ing Glenda Jackson — had for a year by foiling to issue 
lent public support to the bill policy guidelines in time. At 
while in opposition. The only this rate. labour will M able 
way to avoid the embarrass- to prevaricate until the year 
ment of reneging on that sup- 2000 before it has to set any 
port was to remove the targets at dL What s the bet- 
targete. Hng that when it does, it will 

Whv did the campaigners be forced, with great regret 
accept the deal? Because with- to condude that the environ- 
out the Government’s back- mental lobbies’ targets are 
ing the bill would felt not unrealistic? And the beautyor 
least because the time allotted that is that The Road Traffic 
for private members' bills Reduction (UK) Targets Act 
will be dominated in the cur- 1998 can be wheeled in, when 
rent session by the misguided necessary, as evidence of the 
« . . :n i r™- nmmmntonHc prnnmnmRltal 


in her first article on rejoining 
ing enough appetite to eat the Guardian, the distinguished 

^S^t^t^e.bnt commentator Polly Toynbee 

blames Rupert Murdoch for the 

forethe fast recommences. failure of the Independent — 
streets of Tangier areenjete and asks if the Government 

wama^oM>r rather el- will ever stand up to him 


again at 1.30am- After that 
you might wish to doze, but 

don’t forget to set your 

alarm clock for 4.30 . . .dn* 
for just one more meal be- 
fore the fast recommences. 
In between times, the 

streets of Tangier are enjete 
as the entire family go^s 
walkabout, or rather el- 
bowsabout, through the 
narrow alleyways sur- 
rounding the socco chtco. 
Hustler activity is at a tow. 
principally becausemost . 
foreigners ar es“®^®“® ngh 
not to plana visit during 
Ramadan, but also berause 
even the street-tougbTan- 
ge rimes are worn out by tne 

rigonraof the fttet. H ^ neht 
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Labour is about to be tested I elllte profits. It is also time to but popular bill to ban fox Government’s environmental 
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indication is that the new law Why does it matter? Mur- 
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e * tr ^ffSSt indaoen- ycmng and successful are News International leave democratic procnc i is sub- doch and] Slack, the two tead- 
exceltent ^rimhiy bored by anything be- media analysts guessing, but omed by the ability of one mg 

der l t t^nfh floor of yond interior Sign and Con- it is estimated Murdoch lost over-mighty media mogul to ain ™ 

* M^odv nmresteurants ^teonghout. some £70 million on the terrify the life out politicians » much to warp British poh- 

Canary Wharf Jras a i bloody ^“S tiie SSn Times last year. Company of all parties? tics and damage our tong- 

bustoess. Andrew Mare.^^ ^ ^ ^ hands folklore says that once you The Government's weasel term intenwte, are botii for- 

iini on told us. 'Y as .... and Hnne nnthine to save it engage in a price-cutting war, argument t h us for is that signers. But Murdoch will 
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be hungry after eating all 
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one man was accused of 
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staff to say gw»u,«r. ^ out0 fthe market The virtual Used by a wouia De monopo- mrow me ooo on ^ ^ 

way David Montgomery of the destruction of the Indepen- list against the only other sateflite w^honestreiwrt- 

Mirror Group does these ^ dent may only be collateral competitor tn any market mg threatened 

thing-.. ______ Ian ^reSydSSthe damage in pursuit of his chirf Since there are plainly sev- mg busme^ interests in com- 

Marr’s predecessor, ian war aim — knocking Conrad eral newspaper groups com- munfot China. 
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have overwhelming support 
from every other media 
organisation. So for. there is 
no sign that it has any such 
intention. Peter MandeLson’s 
increasingly cozy friendship 
with Elisabeth Murdoch, the 
magnate's powerful daughter, 
is being watched with queasy 
alarm. Blair sees Murdoch 
frequently and talks to him 

on the telephone often. 

For Blair so believes in his 
own Incorruptibility that he 
thinks he can sup with any 


SadmSed since its bold day, whan Murdoch sefls hjs ^ ^ wfld-westfond of the free number of devils, tame any 

H S^toiaee.Asaddy. Tunes at Mp..Ifthe late told KS hto iSrket, is o™r-sTatist or beast and bring t^ether some 

nte^oftimetotaDi." to be room rn the way through media monopoly socialist in outlawing preda- grant new 
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Bob Scribner 


Eddie Wain Wright 


In the van of history 


FIRST met the historian 
Bob Scribner, who has 
died of cancer aged 56, in 
his camper van which be 
1 had parked near the ar- 
chive in Ulm. Germany. It 
was stacked with books for 
review, letters, card files, and 
Salisbury's Red Label tea 
bags. Each summer he drove 
that van from archive to ar- 
chive as he painstakingly 
worked through the — until 
then — little used primary 
source material on early 16th- 
century Germany. 

Scribner brought social his- 
tory to the study of the Ger- 
man Reformation. Where 
others sought its origins to 
Martin Luther's thought, or 
explained its appeal to terms 
of ideals of civic unity. Bob 
asked the simple question: 
who supported the Reforma- 
tion? His brief The German 
Reformation set out a new 
agenda for Reformation stud- 
ies, and inspired A-Ievel stu- 
dents and graduates alike. 

Influenced by anthropol- 
ogy, the work of socialist his- 
torian E J? Thompson and rad- 
ical history, he showed that 
the Reformation was a move- 
ment which appealed to 


crafts folk, clergy, peasants 
for very particular reasons 
and whose success depended 
on politics. He took on the 
femous thesis of Max Weber 
about the connection between 
Protestantism and the rise of 
secular rational thought, and 
showed that Protestants, Car 
from destroying superstition, 
developed their own kind of 
magic. His major study of 
woodcut propaganda images 
for the Reformation made 
other historians take pictures 
seriously, crucially important 
to understanding a society 
where 90 per cent of the popu- 
lation was illiterate. 

Bob always had an eye for 
the story that would make the 
16th century' come to life: the 
newly “protestant” pastor’s 
wife (his ex-concubine) still 
dispensing magical cures; the 
miraculous picture of Luther 
that refused to burn when the 
house where the reformer 
was bom went up in flames; 
the pastor who spent his life 
campaigning against super- 
stition only to have his con- 
gregation try magical prayers 
for him when he fell in. 

Bob's goal was to write a 
history' of the German Refor- 



He could hold 
audiences of 
schoolchildren 
and university 
students 
spellbound with 
what he had to say 
about the 
Reformation 


mation that would present its 
economic dimension — the 
sheer financial clout of the 
big monasteries for instance 
— understand religion as pop- 
ular belief, not as the doctrine 
of religious leaders, and link 
the history of the Reforma- 
tion to the early growth of the 
state. He never completed this 
book. But in a stream of pro- 
vocative and original articles 
over the last 25 years he set 
out how such a history could 
be written. 

When, in the 1970s, Bob 


chose to write his doctorate 
on the town of Erftirt, then In 
East Germany, he was one of 
only two western scholars 
t hen working on the Reforma- 
tion in that country. He en- 
gaged with historical debate 
in Germany when most 
English-speaking scholars 
largely ignored German 
scholarship. He argued and 
lectured in German, and over 
the years taught and gave 
papers in most major Ger- 
man-speaking universities. 

Raised in a Sydney suburb 


by his Catholic grandmother, 
Bob was part of that genera- 
tion of left-wing Australian 
intellectuals, many from 
Catholic backgrounds, who 
left Australia for Europe. In 
his case this was in the 1970s, 
after his postgraduate degree, 
when he studied for his PhD 
at London's Institute of His- 
torical Research. Initiall y in- 
spired by Erasmian religious 
ideals, soon be was to be in- 
fluenced by Marx, Gramscl, 
Lento and the History Work- 
shop movement but he was 
never a dogmatist 

Bob began teaching at 
Sydney University. His' first 
British appointment w as at 
Portsmouth Polytechnic and 
after a brief spell at Ring’s 
College London he taught for 
15 years at Clare College Cam- 
bridge. He had Just taken up a 
Harvard professorship when 
he fell ill. 

His work is as wen known 
to German-speaking countries 
as it is here, and be played a 
major part in German histori- 
ography’s reorientation from 
the history of ideas and 
towards social history, anthro- 
pology, and history from 
below. 


Bob’s Austraiian-ness came 
ont In his strong democratic 
instincts, his tmpretentious- 
ness, and his hatred of hierar- 
chy. He had a rather under- 
stated public delivery, but he 
could hold audiences of 
schoolchildren and universi- 
ty students spellbound with 
what he had to say about the 
Reformation. In so many 
areas, he was the pioneer the 
first to work on the history of 
crime to early modem Ger- 
many. the first to think about 
women's attitudes to the Ref- 
ormation. the first to write 
about ritual and camivaL 

He had many more ideas 
than he was ever able to ex- 
plore; but then, as be said, he 
could not see toe point of 
repeating a single idea and 
heaping up facts to support it 
His was that rare imagination 
that opens up a whale subject, 
enabling people to see the 
past with fresh eyes. 

He leaves his wife Lois, and 
their children, Sam and NelL 


Lynda! Roper 


Robert Scribner, historian, bom 
Septembers, 1941; died January 
29, 1398 


Joe Alioto 


Contradiction politics 


T HE DEATH at 81 of for- 
mer San Francisco 
mayor Joe Alioto has- 
tens the departure of 
an American political era to 
which corruption and hones- 
ty, double-dealing and de- 
cency, care for the poor and 
self-enrichment, all dwelt 
together in apparent ease. 

A charismatic man of Sicil- 
ian ancestry, Alioto could 
hold a hail spellbound. His 
problems began when he 
withdrew with his cronies to 
the room at the back. He was 
favoured as a possible gover- 
nor of California, a vice presi- 
dential candidate, or even for 
the White House itself. In- 
stead he broke the law of pub- 
lic life that decrees that if you 
do wrong, don’t look as if you 
have been caught To the last 
Alioto always denied that he 
had been found out. but the 
record was overwhelming. 

During his dynamic 1968-7 
mayoral term he brought to 
the bay city its signature 
structure, the Transamerica 
pyramid building, criticised 
as the beginning of “Manhat- 
tanisation ” of one of Ameri- 
ca's most attractive cities. Yet 
he also prevented the razing 
or hundreds of neighbour- 
hood homes. 

He gave jobs and political 
influence to minorities, yet 
harshiy put down a universi- 
ty Vietnam war student pro- 
test Although he was later 
embroiled in em harassing 
legal accusations, he estab- 
lished legislation enabling 


Pat Hanlon 


suits to be brought against 
price-fixing, unfair restraint 
of trade and other monopolis- 
tic practices, to the 1980s he 
represented the Raiders foot- 
ball team in an anti-trust suit 
against the National League 
but failed to prevent the team 
leaving Oakland for Los 
Angeles. 

An amateur violinist, he 
promoted the city's now fam- 
ous opera, ballet and sym- 
phony orchestra. Yet he was a 
brash. cigar-chomping 
wheeler dealer linked from 
his lawyer days with dubious 
big business deals — and to 
the Mafia. 

Fresh from his unexpected 
first mayoral victory. Alioto 
gave the 1968 nomination 
speech for Democratic presi- 
dential candidate Hubert 
Humphrey, and was pushed 
by his California delegation 
as a possible vice-presidential 
candidate. 

Less than one year later 
Look magazine linked Alioto 
to “a web of alliances with at 
least six members of La Cosa 
Nostra". Alioto Died a $12 mil- 
lion writ, and 11 years and 
four trials later accepted a 
$350,000 settlement, a moral 
defeat that he never 
acknowledged. 

But gone for ever were his 
national aspirations. After 
the Look article he carried on 
as mayor with what he called 
a “kind of New Deal coalition 
of labour and minorities, plus 
flag-waving Italians". Almost 
immediately he was struck by 


a Washington State indict- 
ment for finagling legal fees 
and taking kick-backs, forc- 
ing him to drop a challenge to 
California governor Ronald 
Reagan. Twice Alioto evaded 
formal censure or penalties, 
having appeared before the 
Californa state Bar accused of 
taking $5 million to fees from 
a $9 million settlement, and 
for mishandling a client’s 
funds. 

As a passionate Italian pa- 
terfamilias he lathered six 
sons and two daughters, four 
or whom became lawyers. But 
in the latter years of his life 
he split acrimoniously with 
two sons and got a writ from 
his grand-daughter, Michela. 
She sought to recover a $1.6 
million trust fund she won for 
ski injuries. She had loaned 
the money to Alioto’s law 
firm, which was by then to 
money trouble. Involved to 
turbulence to the end, Alioto 
nearly lost his fashionable Pa- 
cific Heights mansion to the 
Inland Revenue over back 
taxes in 1993. 

One daughter, the lawyer 
Angela, became a dashing 
San Francisco city councillor 
and chairwoman for eight 
years, and Michela ran un- 
successfully for Congress in 
1996 from her wheelchair. 


Christopher Weed 


Joseph Lawrence Alioto, 
politician and lawyer, born 
February 12. 1916, died January 
29. 1998 



City father . . . Mayor Alioto with his second wife Kathleen, and baby, in 1979 


Freewheeling days on the open road 



Pat Hanlon . . . she kept a wheel Jig in the bedroom 


I N THE 1930s Pat Hanlon, 
who has died aged 82, es- 
caped from home In Somer- 
set to London. There she 
worked to service, then as a 
Lyons Corner House "nippy” 
(waitress) thus saving enough 
to buy a bicycle. 

Then she joined cycling 
dubs, the Sun bury “Wasps", 
later the Rickraansworth, the 
Actonia and the Clarion — al- 
though their left politics 
didn’t interest her — so that 
she could ride to Somerset 
and the Lake District, and go 
racing and touring every 
weekend. Four hundred miles 
in two days was nothing to 
Pat to those days of open 
roads with networks of cy- 


clists’ cafes — an alternative 
lifestyle in cycling shorts. 

Pat wanted to know more 
about bike-building so she 
joined a Camden Town eve- 
ning class and just before the 
war began a Saturday job at 
Macleans cycle shop, to Is- 
lington. Watching the wheel 
builder, she decided she could 
do the same and so taught 
herself Eventually she joined 
the staff at Macleans and 
stayed there for 18 years. 

She faced out the prejudice 
that a woman bike mechanic 
encountered and thus, in 
1959, opened her first shop. 
She was to have three shops 
in north London to which cus- 
tomers came from around the 


world to buy her wheels. Hav- 
ing served behind the counter 
all day, she would stay up 
after midnight building 
wheels, and blcyles as well, 
loving what she made and 
wanting the best for the 
people who respected what 
she loved. She became a 
legend. 

She was a publican's daugh- 
ter, bom Prissie Jane Howells 
and grew up to Wales with 
Welsh as her first language. 
When she was 10 the family 
moved to Somerset; and she 
learned to ride, and fix. her 
father's bike; and so began 
her lifelong passion for cy- 
cling and bicycles. 

Pat was no mean competi- 


tor. Her one hour four min- 
utes for 25 miles to the early 
1340s Is still recalled and 
she’d only dropped a few 
seconds on that record a de- 
cade later, when she was in 
her mid-thirties, to retire- 
ment she divided her time be- 
tween her home in Dagenham 
— where she kept a wheel jig 
in a bedroom so that she 
could still true a wheel for a 
friend — her beloved Majorca 
and the Comrades Cycling 
Club near Bishops Stortford. 
of which she was president 
for 35 years. 

She was married twice. Her 
first husband was Frank Han- 
lon. from whom she was div- 
orced; she later married 
“Nobby" Clarke. She is sur- 
vived by one son, from her 
first marriage. 


Joanne Bomat 


Toiling at two 
coalfaces 


E DDIE Wainwright, 
who has died aged 89, 
was for 26 years a 
Yorkshire miner and 
for 24 years the MP for 
Dearne Valley. He was 
warmly respected as a consci- 
entious moderate by all but 
Scargillites. Although the 
soul of geniality, he could be 
provoked. After a few beers 
he came to hot pursuit of me. 
fists clenched, after 1 had de- 
scribed him as a “cheer-beery 
NUM-skuH” to the my MPs’ 
Chart. Amiability returned 
when I apologised for my self- 
indulgent pun at the expense 
Of his arduous rise from the 
coalface to a pit village. 

After the local council 
school he had started to Dar- 
field Mato Colliery at 14, to 
1922. By 25 he was cm his 
National Dnion of 
Mineworkers branch commit- 
tee and by 44 he was on the 
NUM national executive. 
This rise was accompanied by 
further education at Womb- 
well and Barnsley Technical 
College and the Workers’ 
Education Association. 

He also climbed the parallel 
political ladder, starting in 
1939 with 20 years on Diddtog- 
ton council, to 1951 be became 
secretary-agent of the Dearne 
Valley Labour Party, and 
when former miner-cum- 
Postmaster-General Wilfred 
P aling retired in 1959, Eddie 
took his place. 

He readily climbed the 
Commons ladders open to 
those seeking to improve 
things for their own people 
rather than hear the sound of 
their own voices, taking posts 
on the miners' group, the 
trade union group, and the 
Yorkshire group, to the Com- 
mons he pressed constituents' 
and regional problems, and 
above all the needs of miners, 
injured, thrown prematurely 
on the scrapbeap or trapped 
into strikes. His carefully pre- 
pared, reasonable requests se- 
cured universal respect. 

The only time his loyalties 
led him astray was when fan 
Smith’s lobbyists. Voice and 
Vision, craftily invited him 
and other ex-miners to Rhode- 
sia. where they listened sym- 
pathetically to ex-Yorkshire 
white miners backing toe 
white-supremacist Smith 
regime. 


Louis Dejoie Jr 


A moderate miner to the' 
Joe Gorxnley mould, he was 
supporter of fellow- York 2 
stor eman Denis Healey. IndB 
stead of fighting hopeless 
ScargHl-iype battles to keep 
open condemned pits, Eddie 
tried to anticipate their 
closure. - 

As early as 1969 he urged' 
the importation into York- 
shire and Derbyshire of 
“labour-intensive large fac- 
tories” for .which ex-miners-' 
and other unemployed couMk 
he retrained. ., 

On the Select Committee on - 
Nationalised Industries, he 



Wainwright . . . moderate 

conducted an 18-month inves- 
tigation of British Steel, 
armed with information pro- 
vided by nearby Sheffield, 
steelworkers. Such parlia- 
mentary conscientiousness 
cut no ice with the new York- 
shire-based Arthur Scargfll 
NUM leadership. Ageing mod- 
erates to the five Yorkshire 
miners' seats were to be 
replaced by Scargillites.' 
Sponsorship was withdrawn 
from those over 65. to 3981, 
when he was 73, Eddie gave to 
to the pressure, over local - 
protests, and said he would 
not stand again. This enabled 
him to avoid being an MP 
during toe strike of 1984-85. 

He is survived by Dorothy 
(Metcalfe), his wife of 50 
years, two sons and two 
daughters and numerous 
grandchildren. 


Andrew Roth 


Edwin Wainwright, miner and 
politician, bom August 12 1906: 
died January 22 1998 


L OUIS Dejoie Jr, who has 
died aged 69. was a throw- 
back to when a Haitian politi- 
cian of his class might reason- 
ably expect to win a 
presidential election, though 
it would usually be the count 
rather than the election itself. 
For 40 years be bore the stan- 
dard of his father, who was 
defeated to 1957 when the 
army engineered the victory 
of a black middle-class doctor, 
Frangis Duvalier, and what 
became a dictatorship which 
liquidated thousands of mu- 
lattoes like the Dejoies. 

Ti Loulou (“Little Louis"), 
as he was nicknamed, left 
Haiti to make his fortune as a 
construction magnate In 
Puerto Rico. When the Duva- 
liers fell to 1986 he returned 
to revive his father’s party, 
and ran for president to 1987. 
He boasted that his wealth 
meant he did not need to 
pillage the national treasury. 


and would emerge from his 
air-conditioned jeep to har- 
ness himself between the 
shafts of one of the carts of ' 
charcoal or bananas usually- 
pulled by the congos. those at 
toe very bottom of Haitian 
society. But the cheers he 
drew were not enough and 
the election was cancelled' 
anyway by the army. 

A few years later, under the 
real people's hero. President 
Jean -Bertrand Aristide, he 
was briefly minister of trade 
and industry. He must have 
drawn some satisfaction in 1 
outliving by two weeks Sba 
mone Duvalier, the last half- 
of the deadly pair who laid 
waste to much of his class antT 
his country. ^ 


Greg Chamberlain 


Louis Dejoie Jr., politician, bom 
May 28. 1928, died January 11," 
1998 


Birthdays 


Pat Clarke, cyclist, bom Apr!) 11, 
1915; died December 29, 1997 


Louise Badger, manager, 
BBC Symphony Orchestra, 37; 
Christie Brinkley, supermo- 
deL 44; Andrew Davis, con- 
ductor. 54; Lord (John) 
Eatweil, Labour economic 
adviser. 53; Abba Eban. Is- 
raeli statesman. 83; Farrah 
Fawcett, actress. 51; Dr Tony 
Flower, economist. 47; Sir 
Norman Fowler MP, former 
Conservative minister, 60; 
David Jason, actor. 58; 
David Jones, chief executive, 
Next, 55; Sir Chips Keswick, 
chairman. Hambros Bank. 58; 







Suits you 


WHO, now, can tie a bow tie. 
even though it is the exact 
same knot used for shoe 
laces? {Who exactly is tying 
these men’s shoes?) Suit wear- 
ers make a dozen aesthetic de- 
cisions before breakfast This 
is not a problem: good taste 
eventually becomes second 
nature. But today's male office 
workers lack the stomach for 
unfamiliar risks. Instead, 
they reduce clothes to com- 
modities. and then make judg- 
ments based on statistics 
rather than on taste. Offices 
are foil of denim bores, able to 
discuss relative differences in 
slub or selvedge and totally 


incapable of telling whether a 
pair of blue cotton serge five- 
pocket trousers flatters them 
or not And even these bores 
are better than the type Har- 
vey Nichols currently at- 
tracts. the ones who examine 
the boxes of Calvin Klein 
underwear, just to find out 
how much less they paid In 
New York last year. 

Humans are one of the few 
species where the male is 
dowdier than the female. The 
condition is so ubiquitous 
that it seems natural. It isn’t 
Anyone who finds men sexu- 
ally attractive still prefers 
that they are handsome and 
capable. The apparent death 
of the Peacock Principle is due 
soley to the lad dish fear of 
office politics- Now men dress 
to reassure other men that 
they do not wish to either se- 
duce them or to fuck them 
over. They want to seem un- 
threatening, dressed in playr- 
ound clothes, sporting silhou- 
ette of a Teletubby — 

anything just so long as they 
keep the office athmospbere 
as free of tension as possible. 
The Modem Review gets in- 
side the suit. 


Sci-Algebra 

THE design department for 
Star Trek: Voyager on the 
ParamountJot in Los Angeles 
is shockingly small Tucked 
away at the end of a row of 
narrow first-floor offices in a 
long, two-storey block which 
looks like it may have been 
erected as a temporary affair, 
some time in the thirties: it 
comprises a studio of three or 
four knocked through rooms, 
with the dressing room-sized 
office of department head 
Richard James tacked on at 
the end And in this age of 
compter aided design and 
CGL it’s surprising to see the 
team still hard at work with 
pens and pencils, scribbling 
away on lined pieces of paper 
resting on larger art boards. 

The atmosphere is surpris- 
ingly calm considering the 
story currently to production 
is, as James pots it, “A bit of a 
logistics nightmare. We've 
been doing second unit work 
two or three days a week. 
Which means two of four 
stages are tied up, and we're 
trying to build at the same 
time they're doing second 


unit work which shuts down 
our work.” There’s a simple 
equation when it comes to 
being a production designer 
on episodic science fiction, it 
seems: (1+ A/T+M) x SF2 = H. 
where I=Imaglnation, 

A= Ambition. T=Time, 
M=Money. SF=a genre more 
demanding than any other 
and H-Hectic. 

SFX gives us the science fiction 
formula. 

Feet first 

MOST of us wouldn’t be seen 
dead without a pair of trainer 
tamers, but a pair of ladyfeet 
squeezed into towering stilet- 
tos does the trick for loads of 
men. Based on the dominance 
thing, blokes lie down and get 
trampled by one or more 
sharp-heeled girls, then go 
for the toe-sucking Fergie 
routine. More extreme foot 
fetishists pay up to $20 for 
photos of tempting tootsies. 
Others are after so-called 
pedal pumpers: women who 
drive cars around starkers. 
then take pictures of their 
feet on the clutch [we said 
clutchj. One enthusiast on 


the Internet even begs for in- 
formation on “naked women 
and your car breaking down, 
or times that you were stuck 
in toe mud." Adding, ‘Tm not 
looking to get disgusting with 
you, just enjoying the words 
and using my imagination.” 
Yeah, right. Ministry 

magazine. 

Logocentric 

GRAPHIC design is easily the 
most ubiquitous of all the 



Ministry , . . walk on by 


arts. It is everywhere, touch- 
ing everything we do. every- 
thing we see, everything we 
buy: on billboards and in 
Bibles, on taxi receipts and 
on web sites, on birth certifi- 
cates and on gift certificates, 
an the folded circulars tucked 
inside jars of aspirin and on 
the thick pages of children' 
chubby board books. It is in 
the boldly directional arrows 
on street signs and the 
blurred frenetic typography 
on the title sequence to ER. 
The New Repulbic. 

Monica’s mates 

“WE at TIME magazine 
would have preferred to call 
you about this matter, and 
where possible we have tried 
tofind your number but with- 
out success. As you've no 
doubt heard by now. an explo- 
sive story about your school- 
mate, Monica Lewinsky, has 
suddenly errupted in Wash- 
ington. We are trying to put 
together the most rounded, 
most informative and fairest 
piece possible about Monica, 
and we are looking for people 
who know or knew her who 


are willing to share their 
memories of her. We to the 
picture department are also 
looking for pictures of her. To 
help illustrate the articles. 

'•We have been caught off 
guard by the sudden shock of 
this story, and we apprecia te 
that the first human response 
is to be protective. But if our 
story is to present a fuller pic- 
ture of toe people, and espe- 
cially Monica, who are caught 
up in this vortex, we need the 
help of people who have the 
facts and background mate- 
rial. So please think about this 
a little. We would like to hear 
from you if you knew Mon- 
ica . We thank you for your 
help with this. 

An e-mail letter from Time 
magazine to Si of Monica 
Lewinsky 's classmates, 
reprinted in the New Yorker. 


.Jackdaw wants jewels. E-mail 
iockdavotivguardian.cn.uk. fax 
0171- 7134366 write to Jackdaw. 
The Guardian, l i9Forringdon 
Road, London EC l R 3ER. 


Hannah Pool 


Barry McGuigan. boxer. 37: 
Dame Alix MeynelL former 
senior civil servant. 95: 
David Newton, jazz pianist, 
composer, 40; Prof Sue Rich- 
ards, prof of public manage- 
ment, Birmingham Universi-' 
ty. 50; Brid Rodgers, SDLP 
spokesperson on women's 
issues, 63; Elaine Stritch, ac- 
tress and singer, 71. 


CORRECTIONS AND 
CLARIFICATIONS 


AN ARTICLE headed. Birds 
on a wire. G2 Page 19, Janu- 
ary 29. contained the 
following; ”. . .birds left in the 
nets for long fade fast to cli- 
mactic extremes”. It should 
have said climatic. In the 
same piece the icterine war- 
bler was misspelt 

It is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Readers may contact 
the office of the Readers' Edi- 
tor. Ian Mayes, try telephoning- 
0171 239 9589 between Ham 
and 5pm. Monday to Friday. 
Fax : 0171 239 y897. E-maib 
readendguardian.co. uk 


Death Notices 


BATCMLOR. BasU Oaorga LbutoaMt 
Commander. Ml reflrea. died pceonftiisy 

on 28tn January at home in Formov 5a0i» 
■ntitu By fits widow Ann. daugfHw® H«y- 
K?y **nd Tracy. son. Andrew and grandsons. 
Lkun and Clwtsiophnr Cremation at Soutti- 
pan Crematorium. 11 00 am. Thursday Stfi 
Fetoraanr. No liowera. Donations to Boy 
Castle Mind. 


■To plan your anruxmcamnnl Ktopfwne 
0171 713 <667 or ttJ 0171 ,'l3-n»b«w"fln 
9 itm and Him Man-Fit. 
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up for £ 100m 
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C ?T advisers are 
^8 up for aU 
? Qr f d £100 million 
fees for arrang 

merger of drm^^ pro P°sed 
^erged yesterday ^ 11 

sMtaas? 

$“&* .'and S la 8 ^?rs- Q ^a a 

ane^ told Bloomberg? 7 83 

atPtw £l °° *® Uon d eal to cre- 
ate the world’s third largest 
corporation will smash the 1 
^ record for merger ac- 

wSS 3 ?. year - twbim “- 

Should the deal become tan- 1 
gled up m regulatory kno ts on , 
both sides of the Atlantic 
charges for legal and finan- 
cial advice could spiral as 
nigh as £500 million, said Mr 
Healey. 

Britain’s Lazard Brothers is 
Glaxo' s main adviser, with 
Smlt hKlin e Beecham ' being 
advised chiefly by Wall Street 
firm Morgan Stanley. Dean 
Witter, Discover. 

Shares in other drug com- 
panies are expected to soar 
today as investors try to cash 
in on the next merger round. 

Germany’s Hoechst owner 
of drugs group Hoechst 
Marion Roussel, said: "If the 
concentration process contin- 
ues, then all industry partici- 
pants will have to rethink 
their positioning.” 

Other European firms in 
the frame include Zeneca, As- 
tra. Sanofi, and Boehringer 
Ingelheim. as well as chemi- 
cal companies with major 
drug operations such as 
Hoechst, Rhone-Poulenc. 
Bayer and Akzo NobeL 
Dnion leaders yesterday 
called for the Government to 
block the deal, and warned it 
could shrink the country’s 
science base and damage the 
hub of British pharmaceuti- 
cal expertise. Suggestions by 
the Manufacturing, Science 
and Finance Union that vir- 
tually half the 21,000 com- 
bined UK workforce could 
lose their jobs, were dis- 
missed as "pure speculation" 
by both Glaxo and Smith' 
Kline Beecham. 

Already at least 2,464 Jobs 
have been lost in the sector 
since the mid-1990s, largely as 
a result of takeovers and 
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mergers. Of these, the lion's 
share — 1,700 — was lost 
when Glaxo took over Well- 
come in 1995. Worldwide, 
7,500 jobs were axed in Glaxo 
Wellcome, a quarter of them 
in research and development 
The MSF — the leading in- 
dustry organiser — said it 
would lobby the British au- 
thorities and the European 
Commission. General secre- 
tary Roger Lyons said: “The 
main victims will be employ- 
ees and consumers. Our con- 
cern is that the only advan- , 
tage of the deal is in cutting j 
costs by shedding jobs. 

"This is an anticompetitive I 
move that will not help em- 
ployees or consumers, win 
not improve health care and 
will have a significant effect 
on science employment. 
These companies are the big- 
gest employer of scientific 
graduate labour In the OK. 
We don’t see how it will help 
increase our scientific base.” 
Because the two pharma- 
ceutical companies overlap in 
relatively few areas — Glaxo 
is a leader in products fight- 
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Pharmaceutical marriage made in Darwin’s image 


Dan Atkinson ponders the chemistry 
of partnership in planned deal 


F OR Sir Richard Sykes. 
55-year-old chairman 
of Glaxo Wellcome, the 
planned merger with 
SmlthKline Beecham may 
well be yet another work- 
ing exam ple of the Darwin- 
ian evolutionary theory m 
which he is a strong 

believer. . 

But h>« partner m tins 
enterprise, SmithKUne s 


chief executive, Jan Lescb- 
ly, once had donbts that 
survival of the fittest neces- 
sarily meant survival of the 
biggest; good products, he 
said, did not have to emerge 
from great pharmaceutical 
combines. 

All such donbts wowu 
seem now to have been ban- 
ished. and there is much 
fyih that the relationship 


between the two men is 
good. 

The fact that the disposi- 
tion of the top jobs in the 
enlarged group, often the 
trickiest elements of 
merger talks, has been 
I worked out appears to sup- 
I port this view. 

If all goes to plan, the two 
1 men. Sir Richard the aca- 
: demic and Mr Leschly the 
marketeer, win shift from 
their present positions with 
their respective companies 
to identical posts at the top 
of the new group- 


j The bond between the 
two goes back to the days 
I when both worked for the 
US drug company Squibb. 
But each had reached the 
crossing point in their lives 
by very different routes. 

life for Richard Sykes 
began on the West Riding 
smallholding owned by his 
carpenter father. Work in 
the local hospital’s pathol- 
ogy lab was followed by a 
degree in microbiology 
from London and an early 
, job with Glaxo in charge of 
antibiotic research. 


Meanwhile. Mr Leschly 
was appearing in 16 Wim- 
bledon tournaments and 
stndylng pharmacy and 
business in his native Den- 
mark. He started work fora 
Danlsb pharmaceutical 
company the same year Sir 
Richard joined Glaxo: 1972. 

In the years after Squibb, 
Sir Richard returned to 
Glaxo to head research and 
development, and made his 
mark with the bid for Well- 
come. Mr Leschly, mean- 
while, had joined the newly 
created SmlthKline Bee- 1 


Carmaker jobs 
under threat 


City gets US firms’ transatlantic drift 


Larry Efflott in Davos 


In dustrial Editor 
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Europe as employers reacted 
to increased competition by 
cutting costs as wdl as in- 
creasing capacity. The indus- 
try employs 5 million people 
directly and indirectly. 

Governments exacerbated 
this crisis by granting com- 
petitive subsidies for inward 
investment by manu&ctnr- 

er ^conomic expansfon 
eo hand in band with a de- 
the size of ibe work 

car manu facturers stick 
to their conservative tastru- 
rjfic — price ware, insis- 
JSce on lean production. 

more job cuts, 

components and ne* 2SS, 

ities eQtptaB “ 

intensifies the excess 
caoactty problem — the Biuo- 
I «r industry runs the 
j riSfof being caught in a vt 

recommends Cs- 
cal hicentives for envm£ 
Sent-frieidly cars, 

S and limits on state i 
Sire priority to employment 
Sid measures £ PJWJJ** ! 
European "car of the future . j 


W ALL Street's biggest 
finance houses are 
moving chunks of 
their business to London to 
escape from New York's regu- 
latory regime, it has been 
revealed. 

One of America’s largest in- 
stitutions decided to move op- 
erations to the City after com- 
pleting an extensive, year- 
long study of 90 financial 
centres. 

“I started out against tnov- 
i mg any more more of our op- 
erations to London,'’ said one 
1 executive at the World Eco- 
nomic Fomm. “But after run- 
ning ev ery thing through a 


special computer model, there 
was really no choice. 

“We have moved a aignifl- 1 
cant amount of business to 
the City because the structure | 
of regulation makes a lot of 
sense. It looks at regulation in 
a market way, rather than in 
a 1930s way.” 

He added ttmt-Britain's de- 
cision not to join the single 
currency from the outset had 
not mattered. London had 
easily outscored Frankfurt 
1 and Paris and had also beaten 
| off the challenge from off- 
shore centres. 

America's financial regula- 
tor, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, is so 
concerned by the drift of busi- 
ness across the Atlantic that 


it is drawing up proposals to 
amend rules dating back to 
the Depression of the 1930s. 

In particular, the SEC is 
trying to find out whether it 
would be more sensible to 
regulate a firm's risk in each 
of its sectors, rather than on 
an overall basis. 

Howard Lutnlcfc, president 
and chief executive officer of 
Cantor Fitzgerald, the largest 
broker of American securi- , 
ties, said that London could 
be damaged if Britain stayed , 
out of the single currency. 

Mr Lutnick said that the i 
euro had the potential to rival 
the dollar as a benchmark 
currency — if and when it de- 
veloped an integrated capital 
fixed-income market In the 


event that Frankfort or Paris 
developed a liquid 10-year 
benchmark bond, it would be- 
come Europe's prime finan- 
cial centre. 

With horse-trading continu- 
ing here over the presidency 
of the European Central Bank 
Jacques Santer, the president 
of the European Commission, 
and Philippe Maystadt Bel- 
gium’s finance minister, 
maintained the concerted 
pressure from Brussels for 
the Government to sign up to 
monetary union. 

Attempts to broker a com- 
promise between Dutch front- 
runner Wim Duisenberg and 
his French rival. Jean-Claude 
Trichet, appeared to have 
failed last night 


Energy Group bidders prepare their break-up strategies 


Celia Weston and 
SfanonBeanris 


POTENTIAL bidders for 
It the Energy Group, owner 
of Eastern Electricity, are 
preparing for a three-way 
takeover battle this week. 

It is understood that Guy 


Hands, Nomura Internation- 
al's £40 million-a-year star 
corporate financier. Is in 
Tokyo talking to parent com- 
pany Nomura Securities 
about a possible bid and that 
senior Texas Utilities exeeu- 
, fives have been in London 
scrutinising Energy Group 
i corporate finance documents. 


Nomura is expected to 
break up Energy Group if it 
gains control and float off its 
Eastern Electricity and US 
Peabody coal assets as sepa- 
rate companies. , 

Texas Utilities reportedly 
has also held talks about sell- 
ing Peabody to the invest- 
ment bank Lehman Brothers 


for £1 billion if it wins the 
contest 

• A UK trade union delega- 
tion is due in Washington this 
month to meet unions repre- 
senting 220.000 US utilities 
workers and to discuss safe- 
guarding workers’ and con- 
sumers’ interests in the elec- 
tricity supply Industry. 


Time for Labour 
to get on track 



Victor Keegan 


T HE Government’s treat- 
ment of nurses' and 
teachers' pay is begin- 
ning to make New Labour 
look like Thatcherism with- 
out the human face. Mrs 
Thatcher, of course, bated the 
public sector so her behav- 
iour was at least predictable. 

But for Labour to override 
the specific request of the 
review board that its latest 
award (for the umpteenth 
time well under the private 
sector norms) be paid in full, 
takes some swallowing; not 
least because in both cases 
there is a looming shortage of 
new recruits. Even the Con- 
servatives, who often post- 
poned such rises, would not 
have dared this time to go 
against the wishes of the 
review body. And if they had, 
the Opposition would have 
been rightly vengeful. 

That announcement coin- 
cided with another one which 
reflected the perverseness of 
public sector policy from the 
other end of the scale. Why is 
it Britain hasn’t got the deci- 
sion-making jriftrViawiam to 
build a 70-mile stretch of rail- 
way from London to the 
Channel tunnel at Folkestone, 
a project that has been post- 
poned for over a decade and 1 
which could have been up and 
running — and quite likely j 
profitable — had it been built 
when the Channel tunnel was 
agreed? , 

Britain invented railways 1 
— yet now seems to be spend- 
ing an Inordinate amount of 
time not building them. 1 
George Stephenson started it 
all In 1829 with his 29mph | 
Rocket which went so fast 
that one contemporary said it 
was like flying and it was 
"Impossible to divest yourself 
of the notion of instant death 
to all upon the least accident 
happening". In feet, only two 
of the 5 million passengers 
carried by the Liverpool and 
1 Manchester railway in its 
first decade lost their lives. 

D URING this “railway 
mania’’ hugely profit- 
able lines were built 
(until the bubble burst , in 
1847). Britain went on to con- 
quer the world. We built them 
in India. South America and 
Canada. China’s first railway 
was privately built by British 
engineers. The first trains in 
Japan were driven by British 
drivers and in 1877, 120 Brit- 
ish advisers were working for 
the Japanese Railway Admin- 
istration. Thomas Brassey 
took 5,000 British navvies to 
France for the Paris to Rouen 
an act of labour mobility 
that EMU can only dream 
about (All this Is from Nico- 
las Faith's fascinating hook. 
The World the Railways 
Made, Pimlico. £1250.) 

Nowadays the French have 
shown us a dear pair of heels 
by bufiding TGV fast links all 
over foe country. Maybe they 
could be persuaded to take 
over our project Japan has 
constructed a test track for its 


ing ulcers, asthma and mi- 
graine, while SmithKUne 's 
strengths lie in antibiotics, 
vaccines and health care — a 
source close to Glaxo sug- 
gested that there would be rel- 
atively little scope for any job 
cuts, although he conceded 
that head office personnel 
could be vulnerable. 

One senior analyst ques- 
tioned whether the deal made 
sense if cost-cutting was lim- 
ited. He said both groups had 
pruned mercilessly following 
earlier mergers, and added: 

"It makes you wonder if there 
is a law of diminishing 
returns. Can you keep taking 
out 10 per cent of the cost 
base? If you can’t, then what's 
the point of doing it? 

"Maybe the two firms have 
looked to the future and seen 
something they didn’t like — 
perhaps a slow-down in the 
US, the key driver for current 
industry prosperity, or in 
Glaxo’s case, a worse than ex- 
pected downturn in sales of 
7-antar, the off-patent ulcer 

drug on which it built its Unions say the loss of jobs like this engineer’s, building a lab at Stevenage, will follow the 
global status.” merger and eventually affect the industry's scientific base pHoroGRAm gatoy weass? 


c h am, taking the top job in 
1994. 

Trevor Jones, director of 
the Association of British 
Pharmaceutical Industries, 
said: “The chemistry is 
there . . . They are different 
to character, but 1 see them 
as complementary 

Others are not so sure. 
There is already talk of 
friction. Even in the 
world's third biggest com- 
pany. there may not be 
room for them both. Dar- 
win. no doubt, would have 
understood. 


magnetic levitation train, a 
technology that Britain pio- 
neered then abandoned. 

In Victorian times, compa- 
nies could make a high return 
on capital by building rail- 
ways. Nowadays, it is not 
possible because of fierce 
competition from cars, 
coaches and aircraft and be- 
cause environmental factors 
(like building a tunnel under 
east London) mak e it impossi- 
ble to make a 20 per cent 
return in the first few years. 

It is ludicrous that a project 
with a life of over 100 years 
(with benefits increasing as 
the years go on) should be de- 
pendent on a high return in 
the first few years — but 
that’s because of that unfortu- 
nate Thatcherite legacy, the 
Channel Tunnel Factor. 

She insisted it should be 
built by the private sector. It 
was — but only because it co- 
incided with a brief period 
when syndicated loans partic- 
ularly from Japan were avail- 
able. That, together with a 
concerted effort to cajole the 
banks into helping the na- 
tional effort, secured the 
funds. 

T HE tunnel was a huge en- 
gineering success but 
was technically bank- 
rupt when finished and en- 
sured that the private sector 
would never again put up the 
money for a similar project 
Mention of the Channel tun- 
nel was quietly dropped from 
Lady Thatcher's memoirs. 

But its soul went marching 
on in the misbegotten belief 
that the private sector could 
make a short-term profit from 
b uilding a fast link to the tun- 
nel while also paying for all 
the external benefits (lower 
pollution, less congestion, 
fewer accidents etc) that a 
tunnel would produce. 

Even when the Conserva- 
tives relented and threw in 
subsidies amounting to half 
the project cost the consor- 
tium still couldn’t do it profit- 
ably .RaQtrack is now looking 
at it but 1 will be amazed if 
they can create short-term 
profits for shareholders un- 
less they are given yet mare 
subsidies (like higher fares on 
existing lines). I don't care 
who does it as long as the 
damned thing gets built 
If all else fails, the Govern- 
ment should borrow the 
money (during a period when 
its finances are running into 
a surplus) In order to fond a 
railway with a 100-year life 
which will bring Britain 
closer to Europe, release con- 
gestion on other routes, help 
connect the regions to the 
Continent and take more 
business from the gas guz- 
zling airlines. 

What is unacceptable is for 
the taxpayer to fund all the 
risks and the private sector to 
cream off the profits. John 
Fresoott has taken a robust 
stance but this doesn’t mean 
he will be able to persuade a 
Chancellor who delays 
nurses' pay to cough up for a 
railway that refuses to be 
built. 

In opposition. Labour casti- 
gated the Conservatives for 
their neglect of the nation's 
infrastructure. This is a test 
case for Labour. It is no good 
trying to get in on the fast 
track to European monetary 
union if we can't even build a 
fast track to where the rest of 
Europe begins. 
vickeegm<§.guardian.co.UK 


Granada chief 
will defy critics 


This week 


Usa Buckingham 

G ERRY Robinson and 
boardroom colleagues 
at Granada, the media 
and hotels group, will brazen 
out a shareholder revolt at 
Wednesday’s annual meeting 
over plans to buy out part of 
their service contracts. 

Sources close to the com- 
pany said the directors are de- 
termined to stick with plans 
to pay themselves two 
months' money in return for 
reducing their contract term 
from three years to two. 

The showdown between di- 
rectors and some of the 
group’s big shareholders 
comes less than a week after 

TOURIST ftATES — BANK SELLS ~ 


corporate governance guide- 
lines produced by Sir Ronnie 
Hampel's committee advo- 
cated shorter service con- 
tracts. 

Sir Ronnie suggested execu- 
tives should volunteer to cut 
their notice periods from 
three years to two. 

Granada has paid its direc- 
tors a total of £375.000 to per- 
suade them to cut their con* 
tracts. That figure includes 
£110.000 for chief executive, 
Charles Allen and £138,334 for 
< Mr Robinson, the chairman. 

Investors’ descriptions of 
the payments as "distasteful” 
and “inappropriate” will em- 
barrass Mr Robinson as he 
prepares to take on chairman- 
ship of the Arts CourtciL 
Mr Robinson is also said to be 
dose to relinquishing his po- 
sition as chairman of BSkyB. 
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Europe ’s rugby champions face a battle on the home front 





Callard brings down the curtain and the audience goes wild . . . Bath’s recalled fall-back puts over his winning penalty at Stade Lescure and West Country supporters in the 38,000 crowd erupt as much with relief as joy photographs david rogers 

Heineken European Cup final: Brive 1 8, Bath 1 9 

Bath blast a hole in Euro boycott 


Robert Armstrong finds last-ditch triumph 
in Bordeaux overshadowed by political strife 


T HE sheer size of 
Bath’s achievement 
in winning the Hein- 
eken European Cup 
on French soil is in 
danger of being overshadowed 
by a hitter political row over 
the future of the competition 
that could make the momen- 
tous events here at Stade Les- 
cure on Saturday appear, in 
comparison, more like an 
English garden party. 

Ranged against each other, 
tooth and claw at the ready, 
are the leading English clubs, 
who want to shape Europe in 
their own image, and the in- 
creasingly Isolated Rugby 
Football Union, who have very 
different ideas. 

Bath, the first British side to 
wear the European crown, are 
naturally determined to defend 
the title in next season's tour- 
nament. even though the 
English clubs have formally 
withdrawn. As the conse- 
quences of their stunning vic- 
tory over the holders dawned 
on the RFlTs would-be movers 
and shakers, it became clear 
that Bath will have no truck 


with Fra a Cotton's attempt to 
resurrect the antediluvian div- 
isional sides under a new 
name for entry into Europe. 

So often the trendsetters in 
the English game; Bath at a 
stroke have blown a huge hole 
in Twickenham’s European 
strategy as well as unexpect- 
edly reviving their own sea- 
son. The support of the paying 
public now looks certain to 
swing firmly behind a dub- 
based competition that gives 
Bath and other top English 
sides ftmlier opportunities to 
be No. 1 in Europe. It is imper- 
ative that the dubs get their 
act together quickly under the 
umbrella of English Rugby 
Partnership (ERP) and start 
calling the shots in the corri- 
dors of power. 

Twickenham’s attempt to 
step into the breach with rep- 
resentative teams, staffed ex- 
clusively by England-qualified 
players, is in effect a thinly- 
veiled form of ethnic cleansing 
designed to push out Celts, 
Frenchmen and southern- 
hemisphere stars who have 
done so much to give the Pre- 


miership greater competitive 
credibility. Bath's latest tri- 
umph, it should be noted, was 
gained with Scots, Welshmen 
and an American in their line- 
up. in addition to eight Eng- 
land internationals. 

Bath, who have always 
adopted a pluralist approach to 
recruitment, believe the cause 
of English rugby will be helped 
by a healthy blend of overseas 
players and home-grown tal- 
ent there is plenty of evidence 
that other clubs, such as 
Leicester. Northampton and 
Saracens, support that view. 

“We are going to enjoy being 
European champions,” de- 
clared Robinson. “It is now up 
to the people off the field to 
sort out the politics. If you win 
something, you want to win it 
again the following year. The 
dubs are at the heart of our 
tradition, our history — just 
look at the fantastic atmo- 
sphere Bath and Brive gener- 
ated together in Bordeaux. No 
one can deny the success of the 
European dub concept" 

Jonathan Callard. who has 
been dropped and recalled by 
Bath more times than he can 
remember, said the knock-on 
effect of winning the cup 
would be felt throughout 
English rugby. "It’s good for 


the sport that an English dub 
won it; obviously it would be a 
blow if we were unable to take 
part in next season's competi- 
tion. If it’s going to remain a 
meaningful nnmptfitinn it has 
to continue in dub form. 1 
think the whole tournament 
has been magnificent its suc- 
cess speaks for itself.” 

While it is true the final 
could have benefited from 
more than one try, scored by 
Callard. and fewer errors, no 
one could tail to be gripped by 
the suspense and sheer inten- 
sity of a contest poised on a 
knife-edge. Pretty if wasn’t 
stomach-churning certainly. 

When Brive led 9-0, 12-3. 


and thm 15-6 before half-time 
it seemed their supercool goal- 
kicker Christophe Lamaison 


might settle the outcome on 
his own initia tive. Certainly 
Bath were living dangerously, 
relying cm the referee Jim 
Fleming’s decision to deny a 
possible try by Olivier Magne 
and later a desperate ankle tap 
by Teuan Evans to stop Sebas- 
tian Carrat breaking dear on 
the left Hank. In every sense 
Brive deserved to he ahead. 

Nevertheless Bath, despite a 
strange lack of organisation in 
crucial areas, competed tena- 
ciously in the rucks and 
mauls, denying Brive the 
quick early ball they craved 


and driving round the fringes 
with, enough vigour to set up 
guerrilla attacks down the 
flanks. The turning point ramp 
early in the second half when 
Brive failed to get any change 
from six successive scrums on 
the Bath line and their tight- 
head prop Richard Crespy 
limped off, damaged more 
mentally than physically. 

"If Brive had scored a try at 
that stage we would not have 
come back." admitted Robin- 
son. “They put us under a lot 
of pressure and they also de- 
fended well and stopped us 
playing when we trial to get 
going. I was thinking of bring- 
ing on Matt Perry and Fred 


Mendez as substitutes. Still 
our attitude was very Impres- 
sive — we wanted to be win- 
ners. just as we’ve always done 
during the past 15 years." 

Once Callard had scored his 
56th-minute try. thanks to 
solid close-quarter work by 
Dan Lyle and a sweet pass by 
Jeremy Guscott Bath rapidly 
gained momentum and, with 
it the lion's share of control. 
Even then a splendid drop goal 
by Alain Penaud gave Brive an 
18-13 lead, which Callard 
swiftly cut back to two points 
with his third penalty goal 
Then Yann Manhes, in a mo- 
ment of madness, stuck an 
elbow in the face of Adedayo 


Winner takes all How Bath clawed their way to victory 

aopomis v 


Penaud 18-13 



Adebayo and Callard, cool as 
yon like , steered home the win- 
ning penalty, two minutes Into 
time added on. 

Brive could have stolen it 
even then when first lamaison 
was wide with a penalty and 
then the fly-half Lisandro Arbi- 
zu's drop kick suffered the 
same fete with five extra min- 
utes played. 

As Bath’s Scottish captain 
Andy Nicol remarked: 'It was 
a very physical match but our 
mental attitude was as good as 
the physical side; that’s why I 
had a strong belief we could 
win even when we were nine 
points down. We played simple 
rugby, but we played it at 
pace." 

• Colomiers recorded the big- 
gest win in the club's history 
yesterday when they thrashed 
French rivals Agen 43-5 in 
Toulouse in the European Con- 
ference finaL 

SCORCR5: Baths Try! Callard. 

Coe ver si on! DalljiO. penalties Caliara 
4. Brim PmalHnK Idmak^yi 5 Drop 
gort Panjad. 

Bath: Callard: E*ar>s. Dn G'onvllie. 
GuseoM. Adebayo: Call. Nicol Icapti 
Hilton. Regan iMenooz. 7jmln|. Ubogu 
Hoag. Rajm&n. Trtomss (Earner uk 70i. 
Webster. Lyle 

Brines Penjild. J Carral. Lamaison 
vendltii. S Carrai (Viais. 75). Arbfcu. 
Carbonnesu: Casadoi. Travers. Crespy 
(Lapema. 49). Al egret Manhes. Van der 
Linden. Magne. DuboKset (Sonnes, toi 
J Fleming (Scotland). 




Tennis: The Australian Open 


Stephen Bierley in Melbourne sees the 
Czech capture his first Grand Slam title 


ACK in Communist 
times there was a 
joke that Czechoslo- 
vakia had the largest 
cow in the world because its 
bead was in Prague and it 
was milked in Moscow. And 
in tennis It had the tallest 
player in the world because 
Petr Korda's head was perpet- 
ually in the clouds while his 
feet were forever sinking In 
the quagmire. 

Czechoslovakia has gone, 
and so have the jokes at the 
old Soviet Union’s expense, 
but until yesterday Korda’s 
name was still prone to the 
sly dig or ungenerous innu- 
endo. He had, after all a long 
record of under -achievement. 

So when he won the Austra- 
lian Open here, beating a 
dispirited Marcelo Rios or 
Chile 6-2. 6-2, 6-2. there was 
Immeasurable relief and joy 
from Korda, and a tittle guilt 
in those who suspected he 
might conjure up some unex- 
pected way of losing. 

But on this occasion the 
force was with him from the 
opening round. Korda, who 
turned 30 on the tournament’s 
first Friday, had announced 
this would probablv be his 
final year in the game, and 
with that declaration he 
seemed to shed everv cloying 
weight from his shoulders 
and self-doubt from his mind.- 

When the defending cham- 
pion Pete Sampras fell to Slo- 
vakia’s Karol Kucera, Korda's 
path to the final was clear. It 
appeared he could only beat 
himself, and ailer he defeated 
Kucera on Thursday he spent 
"the worst 18 hours of my 
life". Korda added: “I was so 
nervous I could not eat oh 
Saturday." 

But by the morning of the 
match he had determined to 


be positive and aggressive. "It 
was as if all the pieces of the 
mosaic came together." 

Whatever Korda might 
have been thinking his sup- 
porters were put through the 
wringer in his opening ser- 
vice game. Two glorious 
passes on both forehand and 
backhand were followed by a 
wild smash (a good metre 
out), a forehand error, and a 
double- fault. Rios had break- 
point. and the Korda contin- 
gent could barely watch. 

If only they could have 
tapped into Ids mind they 
would not of fretted in the 
least. "I was not all nervous. 
OK, 1 missed a couple of shots 
but that was because of an un- 
lucky bounce and me wanting 
to be positive." 

What had been somewhat 


overlooked in the equation 
was that Rios, eight years 
younger than Korda, has also 
been prone to collapse in a 
heap at critical times. Korda 
had lost the French Open 
final to Jim Courier in 1992. 
but Rios had not gone beyond 
the quarter finals of a Grand 
Slam before- 

Chile, which hangs down 
the west coast of South Amer- 
ica tike a twisted net cord, is 
long on geography but short 
on tennis history. Rios fre- 
quently speaks of his home- 
land as being thousands of 
miles from anywhere, so per- 
haps he feels at home in Aus- 
tralia which has similar hang- 
ups concerning its isolation. 

He is not a readily likeable 
man, even to his fellow coun- 
trymen. During the past year, 
spurred by a large contract 
with Nike, he has attempted 
to be a tittle more civil. But be 
continues to alienate more 
than he befriends. 


However he is extremely 
gifted and from the back of 
the court can conjure angles 
and release a depth of shot 
that can overwhelm all but 
the best. On this occasion this 
ability deserted him. 

"I felt tired and mis-hit too 
many balls. I think your body 
relaxes a bit after a semi 
final, and then you have to 
force it." As Rios forced, and 
missed, so his confidence 
dwindled. By the third set he 
appeared to shrink. 

Korda believed the key was 
his serve. Indeed he lost it 
once, while Rios was able to 
hold his serve five times out 
of 12. "I knew I was a better 
fighter, and l knew he some- 
times gives up.” said Korda, 
who at the end sank to his 
knees in a position of prayer, 
rather as Bjorn Borg used to. 

Later came the scissor- 
kicks. a cartwheel, and a rush 
into the crowd to embrace his 
wife, Regina, and to lift his 


Breakthrough . . . Petr Korda after forcing a straight-sets win over Marcelo Rios Opfo wood 


daughter, Jessica. And later 
still he paid a moving tribute 
to his father, Petr — "the man 
who put tennis in my hands". 

This morning Korda will 
wake up A$615,Q00 i £267.51X1) 
richer and ranked No. 2 be- 
hind Sampras. He- will also 
wake up as a Grand Slam win- 
ner — at last a Lrue reflection 
of his talents. 

One winner the world may 
see a little less of this year is 
Martina Hingis. The 17-year- 
old Czech-born Swiss, who on 
Saturday retained the 
women’s title with a 6-3. 6-3 
victory* over Spain's Conchita 
Martinez, intends to cut her 
schedule, and spend a more 
time riding her horses. 

Yesterday she flew to Tokyo 
for the $92 6.250 (£568.000) 
Toray Pan Pacific Open, but 
after that there win be no 
more tennis until March when 
she will compete again at In- 
dian Wells and Key Biscayne. 

“I was really tired at the 
end of last year and played 
just too much. I always knew 
that this year the expecta- 
tions and pressures would be 
greater so I need to regulate 
the tournaments a little more 
carefully," Hingis said. 

"Last year nobody expected 
me to win. but this year 
everybody expects me to. it 
was so much harder to defend 
a title than get it the first 
time.” 

Hingis's natural exuber- 
ance continues to shine 
through when she is relaxed, 
but there was no doubting the 
careworn edge to much of her 
play in these championships. 
Quite rrankiy, Saturday’s 
final was a slog. 

Martinez, who won Wim- 
bledon as a '^-year-old in 
1994, had enough experience 
and guile to make it difficult 
for Hingis, but if the cham- 
pion had been at the peak of 
her form and fitness she 
would have cut the Spaniard 
down in half the time. 


Europe’s top 125 players, 

» The verdict of aJJ five coaches, 

• Hie Five Nations venues and records. 

Plus WM a signed England shirt 
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WORLD’S BEST-SELLING RUGBY MAGAZINE 

ON SALE NOW 


Korda serves up the punchline 
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it is hard to argue with that 
assessment. On Saturday. See 
More Business showed all the 
qualities one looks for in a 
champion — speed, stamina, 
pits and the ability to find a 
leg when disaster threatened 
A mistake at the fourth last 
seemed to have put paid to his 
chance as Cyborgo powered 
clear, but See More Business 
picked himself up, set off in 
pursuit and by the second last 
was poised to sweep by. 

It was an amazing fight back 
and the speed he showed to 
reel-in his rival and then go 
on to win by four lengths sur- 
prised both Nicholls and 


Murphy, his jockey. 
r ^ ade the mistake be- 
cause he went too long — he 

abhIV 5* enoush to be 
fS-^stand off at his fences, 

i Murphy. "But when he 

h?m X* P 1 his stride I gave 
ann two slaps and he took off. 

diun t expect him to quicken 
like he did." 4 

Nicholls reported See More 
Business "right as rain” yes- 

1 a ud was enthused 
about the performance. “1 al- 
ways suspected he was good, 
but he really showed us what 
«f- c f , l dCl - 1 must say 1 didn't 
““Ik he was going to win like 
that, he said. 

"IH give him two weks off' 
now just trot him around 
arid give him the odd canter. 

- l'H. eJve me a tuonth to 
him up to concert pitch. 

"The only worry would be 
the ground. He wouldn’t run 
oq good to firm, but there's 
been plenty- of rain and I don’t 
see it drying up too much." 

As an eight-year-old. See 
More Business has probably 
not yet peaked and. if lightly 
raced, could have have a cou- 
ple of seasons at the top. Sur- 
prisingly. one has to go back 
to L 'Escargot in 1970 and 1971 
to find the last horse to win 
the Gold C-up in successive , 
seasons, but such talk is no : 
doubt foolishly premature. 

Connections of Irish hope 
Dorans Pride will be quick to 
point out that their chaser 
beat See More Business on 
both the occasions they met 
last season, while the 1996 
Gold Cup winner Imperial , 
Call has begun to show some 
of his old sparkle this season. 

But to fire interest, the Gold 
Cup needs a major home stan- 
dard bearer and See More 
Business certainly fulfils that 
role. j 




Embarrassment for 
world-beater Nicol 



Star turn . . . See More Business (left) on his way to victory at Cheltenham on Saturday 


JULIAN HERBERT/ AU-SPORT 


Jockey Club dismiss ‘fixing’ reports 

C HRISTOPHER Foster. | The story was based on I story probably stems from I their case. Foster would not 
chief executive of the comments by a “senior the fart that every year we comment on whether the 
Jockcv Club, has dis- Jockey Clnb source" pre- 1 receive tip offs from people Jockeys* licences would be 


C HRISTOPHER Foster, 
chief executive of the 
Jockey Club, has dis- 
missed reports in a Sunday 
newspaper that up to 50 
jockeys are involved in na- 
tionwide racing-fixing as 
"wild speculation**, writes 
Chris Hawkins. 

"There is no evidence to 
suggest that criminality in 
racing is widespread and 
this story is merely wild 
speculation backed up by 
nothing in the way of 
facts," said Foster. 


The story was based on 
comments by a “senior 
Jockey Clnb source” pre- 
dicting that some house- 
hold names will never ride 
again. Foster said: 4 Tve no 
idea who the source is and 
doubt very much whether 
it is a senior figure. At the 
present time we have 
enough to do without chas- 
ing irresponsible people 
who are talking without 
foundation.” 

John Maxse, head of pub- 
lic relations, said: “The 


Southwell all-weather card with form guide 


KEM OLIVER 
lloidait 

Dancing Destiny (nap) 

Petodtin 

Bold Aristocrat 

Chains 

Eminent (nh) 

Btahk 

Dost 


TOP FORM 

GoMuHadeer 
Inclination 
HalHooYanxm 
ZHmfta Dancer 
Sue Me (nb) 
Fmkmqt 
Tednitian 
Dost 


2 4 gS DOWN CLAIMMG STAKES 

il 5# 61 £2,085 (9 declared) 


AD-nmther. Fansancl left-tended track of lj<m wth 3f nm-ta. Separate spu p tmxke 
straight 5f. 

Going: Standard. * Denotes tinkers. 

Draw: No advantage. 

Long distance t nmJfciBJ Eleysanta (3.45) and Cats Bottom (4,15) A Newoontoe. Devon, 
235 mites. 

Sewn ifey wa rner x 1.15 Dandng Destiny; 2.45 Sue Me: 3.45 Sharp Monkey. 

Bfintarad Brat time: 12.45 ftaganiifn Romeo; 1 .45 ESamre: 3 45 hry BM. Vhored: 3.45 
Caperrafflte. Avoham Star. Anglo Mhor. 

figures in bractet after home's name derate days since Iasi outing. J. Jumps. 


4 0 4 C ANTRIM HANDICAP (Dtv I) 

I *iTw2m £2.450 (9 declared) 


I7i £2,450 (9 declared) 

303-12 Mdi a (CD) m |RI HiM 7-1D-0 ‘“SS S ® 

iBwn gowhj &nr (Jq (cot m rwi r-9-a : VKS! &*5 

53383 10 JHrteW^- — ,S ?SLS2 W 

2100QT BaBrt Boj «S) B Pflng 5-S-1D J *** * — 

s a=SsH?aRWf-^ ~ r-.wi » 

04tH* Mzodc (T7J J WBfi 5-r->0 Few* 

5-2 Malta. 4-1 GOdm Hathei. 9-2 la Mnwjira. 1V2AI On. tagamiflin Romeo. 10-1 ««fc. 14-1 
OY.Gnra.SGORMiM. 

HDE - Badmt (bpKtd S W nSU Z out steyefl on final krtng, rw irario mm. and 


AK1WII HANDICAP (Dh 2) 


o AClTRONE selung randkapsyo 

£1,889 (13 declared? 


(*■■«# im £i ,889 (13 declare*? 

ac s 

0 (& 3 )TKMEi»naujMft 4 —-eataowflo 

05-44 CraoreafiBe ( 2 n D Mtorris 9-1 — nmOWB* M 

0060 & awontjM Kl*a«ffi*B 5-13 B MMh « S 

060-34 m Mb PI u todds 8 -W A Boh* ( 7 ) K 

000-6 Tanan (f ri N datisn (Hi — 

0050-3 jocMter psf D qqnan 8-3 L Qamock m 

400-0 sunftm pi) M JotKESn 3-3 — . ■ Wtm — 

050-15 rwitan SUr BOO Swi 9-1 T ■““ * g 

(MM 54 Rncr FnmOorjtjj U Usta 7-13 FD ot p) 88 

600-00 Angie Ifiwr P) J Warfca 7-12 *JE£ 1 SL£I “ 

000- hyBrt|BNWJ«:M2 WrihUi^r* - 

cS^Sap Mootey. i r -2 a Fato. 13 -? raw Framer. 8-1 capBEans, Sfcmm. .teh wto r . IM ftny. 
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4A rf 10. -tS bdtad Kapieal ivantas- 

tap ML few Biot OuSparf aid behind aW* a ™ of 16. 29 woni 


Trainer watch 
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5 L0ND0NDBWY F0JJES’ HANDICAP (DfV 2) 

Im £2,083 (9 declared) 

PriKais Of Mali (A (D) G L Uou 44-13 


PreRtSeladd 


46 

2S 

31 

311 

S 

itl 



S 

-.32 

3 

2(2 

24 

!2i 


story probably stems from 
the fart that every year we 
receive tip ofEs from people 
suggesting .this or that race 
was crooked. We investi- 
gate all of them and 99 
times out of 100 there’s 
nothing in it,” 

On Wednesday, Jamie Os- 
borne. Dean Gallagher and 
Leighton A spell, the three 
jockeys suspended while in- 
vestigations continue into 
race-fixing and doping, will 
appear before the licensing 
committee for a review of 


Plumpton 


their case. Foster would not 
comment on whether the 
Jockeys* licences would be 
restored, but said. “Action 
was necessary regardless of 
wheth'er the jockeys were 
innocent to try and main- 
tain public confidence.” 

The Grey Monk and Dan- 
011 are both doubtful for the 
Hennessy Gold Cup at Leo- 
pardstown on Sunday. Dan- 
oli has knocked himself 
while exercising, and The 
Grey Monk has not been 
pleasing Gordon Richards. 





Afaa I u#6f £2,085 (9 declared) 

im 400-05 Zenfi DamrflZ) n E Atom 7-9-5 C Una* <S«9B 

Zfif 04m SBnmpStJ oust 4S-7 DnOH — 

3m 345-36 BaMAriAKOl MpS) fl MMml 7-0-7 F law* K 

40 00030- Kartaa PK) 6 Fttg 4-6-5 JwJe* SMmta m — 

5(8) 50008 towtaety (171 (D) A lUmfeid E-8-4 — — D VMsn 13 

tn 03008 IMto Bkq (ta n J Wdfem 9-A-3 D* Gtotao — 

701 06000- Hfegl Pi* (4Z1 KQntogteEvaim 4-8-3 LOtnack* — 

bm oom »«irOT«RDa*iM-8 tMtin a 

afi 03005- TUbi mti TMngtsq (B99AtaTv 5-8-1 * McC**r & 30 

BeBhff 4-1 Son's Dmco. BnU frooeffl. 5-1 ABmk. 11-2 Panta 7-1 UyKfc Rtog, DmV- 3-1 KoolB*|. 
Ttta reia Tlfrtnj, ij-i Wage PUb. 

RIM flOUE - Soot's Dane Oral usn 41. non rkkha md attnd. 5» of 7. 1« bdM HMhrt M 
H de, AW. A Biwa Sxm iri«i Bttig, aem mat paca. U» o< 15 Bl Henri) Nng U» n Pavokia 
K hap Gd Bob) Dratoart (tetany nb puan 3 od, med a towns Ufc 6h si 12, U3 telial tali 
ran) III- s SalMd 7) dm AW. PmAk Dnsed lodn all U phea na 2 m. I2to <4 14, IS bdaod 
Oancsg Mydny a Souftad 61 ndn dul AW RMlMt£ Spent 4f, inn itttnaodMAml. Wot 15. IS 
bdOMSehi Erams d Rota 71 Inn G84n ItaBtNta 7to N 14. B biNW LuOngM H FaMiuea tap. 
0891 Otago MlK Bam M 21 ba of A 10 tientd Jut Dunn a Un0dd 9 bon. AIK OndF ftut/n 
Mud and odpud, ha d 9. 10 MM RudoBMd* d Wtarpta S taft AW. lUa TWa TM«: Atoqi 
bdwL 64i nf a 9 ncfdnd Lnct h 11* Shy a UngfSaU 61 tap. AW. 

A A C ARMAGH HANDICAP 

61 £4,484 (10 declared) 

§ 1tn 333-41 

ala Kin* 

06183 
0025-1 
S(ft 00605- 
BOffl 0J44M 
T© 43224- 
86) -40442 

BQ 53-171 
1017) 28431 

1h to 4-1 Diutads Bean, 5-1 FW Unto, 



la» ■ f 1 M 'l| 

TOP FORM 

1.30 

Kratan 

KuteU 

2.00 

Major Change 

Hb Da Iterate 

2.30 

Ragamrif 

Ragoufl 

3.00 

Mnster's Madara 

Ifinsfijr's Hadain 

3^0 

Fredda Mucfc 

StraioM On (nap) 

4.00 

UBmooit 

Catodwfl 

4.30 

Fnnk Knows 

Baton i 


UfHandsd drcul of imlf wffli 200yds rwrin. 

• 7 30 DBPBnUN (hmt fcracacQ. 

Gotag: Good to soft * Denotes bonkers. 

Long iManca traadlera: Racing Hawk (3IW and Sajeh (1 JQ P Bowen, Dyfad.282 ntiles. 
Sawn day wtoura: 3.00 Minaev's Madam. 

BUmd first fime: 3.00 LJWe Nod, Mbs Mytete. Vtsorat 3.00 Cosmic Stan ,330 
BenbUbin. 


4 O f \ MCKSTEAD MAIDEN HURDIf {Mr I) 

■ iOV2m II £2.795 (11 declared) 

Ml taahu (F1BBD Bnurti 5-11-5 (i*l — 

ME 80 Charts CtaH (F9I B Ueneljn 5-11-6 18 S Bhckral 87 

in IS lUdaid frl) I &arpa 5-11-6 R JafeamdSO 

184 Styvt («to) P aran 8-JJ-6 Wtenta — 

ns itataakireqBteM 5-11-8 C Iterates — 

MB DtlmMUHrmjAMwd 5-11-6 6 BratBoy K 

W7 B Hot Bo Ita flTJ h L Uom 5-11-6 A F McCoy B> 

MB 2CB Dafas 06)l*t J PHrai 5-1V-1 D (sate — 

MS PFQr Stanton (747) S Woodmn 6-11-1 HrStamk(5) — 

110 5 M fflww PI 0 OVrier 4-10-10 — W Hntaa K 

111 D Ptata IbKriS Oar 4-10-5 : R Dnraxxfr — 

BAg 13-8 Bmun 4-r MachdH. 5-1 Dtty, 8-1 Sqdi, 18-1 Ito^ta Ttaa 01 Ids. 12-1 «U Ms Fk. 


o OA 1 ® *KNK£ HANDICAP CHASE 

iuViv2m 5f £3,317 (12 declared) 


0W2m 5f £3,317 (12 declared} 

13135 BUi Itagw 0R7) (Q R Rom B-T1-17 Mtote — 

4-223 Bar brae (14) ft Kn 7 - 10-12 B Radas n 

3H> 2f (tarts ReM Dm (11) Mss V WOus 8-18-9 S K^r (7) K 

'145230 IrtWnoiBraB Ltesctei 8-10-9 B Pgsra 84 

302421 Rigmafi (IS) TOP tttte 7-10-5 B Basra tar »90 

itUWSM»flWP«Jl*tto8-180 A Btas A — 

H0-40 FM fenancs (IB 0 Qrtiscl 8-10-0 — J R “ pf — 

KP50 EaBagM fids (11) T Geage 7-10-0 B Johann S3 

PfiOOO Chdrarar Rra (tt» Ihx L Jsral 8-10-0 Hr Edgar Byam (7)* — 

9^633 Bo« (» T Cast* 7-10-0 88 

054V5 os te gl tfa Lad pirf ikGoMRi 9-KWJ Ur S Data 6) — 


054Tb Ds te vl ri n lad (21) T IfcGown 9-10-0 Hr S Dsst 6) — 

06re6 CnspranU Udy (95) R Curts 8-10-0 J Irate — 

3-1 toe aesd. 7-2 Barloj^i 4-1 Hnh Raw Ew ID-i a* Up* Baft 17-1 UnIMUgm 


PfcTI'iiR NICOL was beaten in 47 minutes yesterday, the very 
the Professi onal Squash Association's new rankin g list 
officially named him as world No. 1, writes Richard Jago. The 
Scot lost to Mark Cbaloner. the England No. 6from Lincoln- 
shire, in the semi-final of the British national title in Manches- 
ter. Chaloner, hampered by injuries last year, won 15-8, 15-10, 
* 5-11- He also beat Australia's Rodney Eyles, the newly 
crowned World Open champion, in Bombay in December. 


Manager Doyle snookered 

STEVE DAVIS begins the defence of his Benson & Hedges Mas- 
ters snooker title tomorrow evening against a background of 
political tension, writes Clive Euerton. He meets Darren Morgan, a 
client of the leading manager lan Doyle, who has been harmed 
from all WPBSA events. A forthright critic of the WFBS A chah> 
man Rex Williams. Doyle may watch Morgan play at Wembley 

Conference Centre only because Benson & Hedges themselves 
promote this tournament. Another Dovle client, Mark Williams, 
also won yesterday and Stephen Hendry, his main client, is under 
threat of disc i plinary action for saying (ij gt “the gamp js poisoned 
from top to bottom”. Hendry supports a resolution to remove 
Williams and two other board members, Jim Meadowcroft and 
Bob Close, at an Extraordinary General Meeting on March 4. 


Knives out for Lindsay 

OPPONENTS of rugby league's Super T l ea g ue chief Maurice 
Lindsay were yesterday accused of conducting a “witch-hunT 
against him. “Forces within the game are conspirin g a gainst the 
Super League," claimed a Super League spokesman, Gary Hether- 
ington. “Maurice Lindsay's departure from the RFL was handled 
in the most undemocratic manner and since he has joined Super 
League a witch-hunt appears to have been orchestrated.” On 
Friday night Super League clubs, seeking the power to negotiate 
their own television deal, foiled to remove the Rugby Fbotball 
League chairman Sir Rodney Walker from the International 
Board. Lindsay is still technically chairman of the IB. 


The Herminator strikes again 

HERMANN M ATER , dubbed "The Herminator", won his fourth 
super-giant slalom in a row at G armisch -Partenkirchen in Ger- 
many yesterday to tighten his grip on the World Cup super-GS 
and overall standings. Nobody came dose to his imin I9.79seccm 
the Kandahar course as be beat his fellow Austrian Hans Knauss 
(1.20.70) and Norway’s Lasse Kjus (1.20.88). Austria's last overall 
World Cup winner was Rarl Schranz in 1970. 


Storm blows Towers over 

The crumbling London Towers were shaken off the top of the 
Budweiser League by the revived Derby Storm on Saturday, 
leaving the summit to their neighbours the Leopards. Derby won 
88-82 to give Jeff Jones his fifth win in seven games in charge. Ted 
Berry led the way with 23 points and seven assists. DeRon 
Rutledge, back from a foot injury, added 20 points and the England 
international centre Ian Whyte, newly signed ftomBesangon, 
contributed six points and six rebounds in 13 minutes on court 


Foster king of all indoors 

PAUL FOSTER, an unseeded 100-1 outsider when the champion- 
ships began, won the World Indoor Bowls title in Preston yester- 
day, beating Mervyn King, the No. 3 seed, by three sets to one for 
the £15,000 first prize. Foster, a 24-year-old MiRstnan from Irvine 
in Ayrshire, may now turn professional. 


Rugby League 


Silk Cut Challenge Cup, third round: 

Widnes Vikings 48, Oldham 8 - 

White and Howell lead the 
Vikings to richer territory 

- ~ . . The second half brought no 

Paul Fitzpatrick respite for error-prone Old- 

ham as Bloem, the former 
Jk HANDSOME stadium has Doncaster player who was 
M^risen on the site of the old banned for two years for ste- 
Naughton Park and yesterday roids, and Salisbury, in only 
Widnes Vikings did not look his second game of league, 
out of place in their new sur- scored their second tries, 
roundings. Optimisim is ris- There were also touch- 
ing with the former Wigan downs for Lee Ashton and 
coach Graeme West now in James Briers as well as six 
control, but sterner tests than goals for the impressive New 
a reborn Oldham lie ahead. Zealander Paul Howell, a cre- 
The visitors did well to ative stand-off. 
emerge from the opening 17 A try from the Oldham 
minutes, in which they gave hooker John Hough briefly 
away a string of penalties, reversed the traffic flow but it 
leading 2-0. Once Kyle White, will be Widnes who win be 
a forceful Australian forward, rubbing shoulders with the 
had scored the opening WId- big boys in today’s fourth- 
nes try, however, the result round draw, 
was never in doubt. Wldiw* Vlklngra Salisbury: Cross, 

nwinm cnfTprpri *a uiriniifi Bloom. Wilson, Smith: Howoll, Emory . 
Ol nnam SUSGrBC a serious 111 ^ 0 . Ashton. Measures. O'Neill, White. 

loss in the 27th minute when Maninora. sabstKvuut mnermniL 
their centre Semi Cooper suf- co***. 

fered a bad head wound, and UcNIcftoUu. Barter. Flanagan: Round, 
by the interval Jamie Bloem, Hough, mm or*. 

White and Jim Salisbury had ° 

scored further tries. iw«p«« s wcnoison iwnitahavonj. 


4f% fV/VPOYNINGS SELUNG HANDICAP HURDLE 

OteWvt#2m If £2,042 (18 declared) 
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008(1 tan (BflP Ml 1V1M NMs 0 

MW Gtate Hu (iq J R Be* 8-10-0 L Eumtea W 

4-1 The beam. 9-2 Uktar'i IKn 6-1 Racing Hate. 184 Cadtuy Cask. 7-1 Sara Ucfe 


2m 4f £2,385 {9 declared) 


tart, 14-1 CDWB M. Moll k) A Mr 16-1 SmttfcrtfoW- 


Sitter, feta An 10-1 Haifa Hawn, (taster Son 


Ski Hotline 

The 1at«st snow and weather reports Irom 
2C0- resorts in Europo and North America. 

By phone, call: 

0891 002 006 

By fax, call: (from the handset of your- fax maenme) 

0897 500 636 
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14 SPORTS NEWS 


^Caribbean tour: More grounds for English pessimism 



Jast like the old Oval ... Michael Atherton opens the England’s innings against Trinidad and Tobago at Goaracara Park against a backdrop of oil storage tanks rebecca naden 

TV pitch a bouncer in Trinidad 


SeSvey in Port of Spain sees further controversy on 
the horizon over side-by-side strips fortheback-to-backTests 


T HE prospect of con- 
tinuing pitch prob- 
lems on England’s 
blighted Caribbean 
tour crew yesterday when it 
emerged that the separate 
wickets for the back-to-back 
Tests at Queen s Park Oval in 
Trinidad are to be prepared 
side by side. 

Tlte determination of the 
West Indies Cricket Board 
and the ground authority in 
Port of Spain to avoid further 
controversy by preparing sur- 
faces of true international 
standard for the Tests, start- 
ing on February 5 and 13. has 
been undermined by televi- 
sion dictating the location of 
the two strips. 

A restricted camera posi- 
tion behind the bowler's arm 
at the pavilion end means 
only two- pitches — the usual 
Test wicket and the one im- 
mediately adjacent on the 
edge of the square — satisfy 
the demands of Trans World 
International, the television 
production company. 

As o result there is a possi- 
bility that scarring caused 
both by the close fielders and 
from the rough created by 
bowlers as they follow 
through could damage the 
second pitch irreparably. 

TWI is believed to have out- 
lined its agenda three weeks 


ago when the possibility ex- 
isted that the third Test, 
scheduled for Georgetown in 
Guyana, might have to be 
relocated in the aftermath of 
post-election unrest there. 
Then, as now. Queen’s Park 
Oval was identified as the 
only ground capable of stag- 
ing back-to-back Tests, given 
the logistical nightmare that 
would be involved in travel- 
ling to the more Isolated St 
Vincent, one venue suggested 
as a possible alternative. 

“It Is true that in an ideal 
world we would have played 
the matches on different sides 
of the square to avoid as 
much damage as possible." 
admitted the former Glamor- 
gan batsman Bryan Davis, 
now the cricket manager of 
the Queen's Park Cricket 
Club, who are responsible for 
the pitches. "But that is the 
only camera position avail- 
able and so our hands are 
tied. However. I have full con- 
fidence in the preparation of 
the pitches and they do tend 
to repair and recover rap- 
idly.” 

He might, with good reason, 
have had his fingers crossed as 
he spoke. Davis knows that in 
the aftermath of the fiasco at 
Sabina Park in Jamaica, when 
the first Test was abandoned 
inside an hour on the first 


morning because of the dan- 
gerous state of the pitch, his 
ground will he under the mi- 
nutest scrutiny. 

Yesterday John Emburey, 
the assistant manager, and 
those England players not in- 
volved in the current warm-up 
match at Guaracara Park, 
went to Queen's Park Oval and 
were surprised to find no evi- 
dence whatsoever or pitch 
preparation other than the 
strip, which was used last 
week for the game in which 
the Leeward Islands beat Trin- 
idad inside two days, recut for 
a 40-overs-a-side youth match. 


What they did find were the 
two strips allocated for the 
Tests hidden under a thick 
covering of grass, which in the 
Interests of moisture retention 
during what has been an un- 
usually lengthy dry spell is un- 
likely to be mown properly 
until Wednesday, the day be- 
fore the Test 

Although both pitches are 
likely to be slow, they do 
promise to have live grass on 
than and are certain to help 
the seamens. "1 think they 
need to get some of the green- 
ness out,” was Emburey's ini- 
tial observation- But the prob- 
lem contained in the need for 
artificial watering, which 
damp ens the surface but does 
not penetrate as a result of 
oaly two weeks rain since 



September, could mean there 
is also a danger of the top dry- 
ing out too quickly and disinte- 
grating. Scarring the second 
pitch will not help a jot 

Both pitches have been used 
already this season. The one 
chosen for the first match, 
nearest the edge of the square, 
is not the normal Test pitch 
and staged a practice match in 
early December. Its neighbour 
has been used for every Test in 
Port of Spain since the square, 
which is half-a-dozen pitches 
wide, was relaid five years ago. 

It was already earmarked for 
the original February 13 Test 
This pitch was last used three 
weeks ago for the North v 
South match, in which Brian 
Lara regained his form with a 
double century, and it was 
thought unlikely that it would 
have recovered sufficiently by 
Wednesday. 

Tests on this pitch in recent 
years have included the one in 
which England were bowled 
out for 46. that against Paki- 
stan in 1993 when the two 
teams achieved a record 17 leg- 
before decisions, and that 
three years ago when Austra- 
lia lost on a disgraceful, sop- 
ping-wet meadow. Each of 
these games, however, was 
preceded by wet weather and 
last year, following a pro- 
longed dry spell, Navjot Sidhu 
carved out a double century 
for India. That, if nothing else, 
gives grounds for optimism. 

Yesterday, against the back- 
drop of an oil refinery. Michael 


Atherton and Alec Stewart 
proved as businesslike as the 
industrial surroundings by 
hel ping themselves to a half , 
century apiece against Trini- 
dad and Tobago. 

When Atherton punched a 
rairh of the spinner Dinanath 
Ramnarine to mid -off for 61 
dose to lunch. England had 
made full use of their morning 
batting practice. At the inter- 
val the tourists had reached 
140 for one from 33 overs, with 
Stewart 69 not out 

The Surrey batsman, still 
nursing his Jamaican injuries, 
finally fell for 13. again to Ram- 
narine, wbo after the depar- 
ture of John Crawley for 33. 
also sent back Graham Thorpe 
and Adam HoIIioake without 
scoring. Nasser Hussain, with 
a half-century, and Jack Rus- 
sell saw England through to 
tea on 262 for five. 



*M A Amarton c Franc ts b Ramnarine 41 

A J Slew art b Ramnarine T3 

J P Crawley C Rampursad S3 

N Hussain not aul 55 

G P Tbnrp® c Roberts b Ramnarine ... O 

A J Hoiltoaie c Raganootn 

D Ramnarine — — - ._. O 

Iff C Qussetl not out 33 

Extras tt>t I W. wJ. i**> ... .- 17 

Total (tor 5. 64 overs) *42 

Mot vrteket* 131. 1ST. 196. 197. 205. 

To bab R □ B CrA D W Headley. A R 
Caddie*. ARC Fraser 
■ o»«*ib = Francis 9-3-37-0. Bishop 
10-0-54-0. Simmons *- 1-10-0: Ramnarine 
ZS-2-6S-:: Samarno T 0-0-5 1-1 Ramper- 
sad s-o-48-1. 

TRINIDAD A TOHAQOi S Ra^ncolh. *P 
V Simmons. L Roberts. B Rjmpere.id D 
Songa. R Smith. fO Williams. A Soman*}. 
N B Fronds. ( R Bishop. D Ramnarine. 
llinAw T BirbaJ and E All. 


Sri Lanka A v England A: First Test, second day 

EalSiam comes of age 


Under-19 World Cup final: England v New Zealand 

Peters the victory platform 


David Hopps in Kurunegala 


n am ark ealham is not 
Hnfflfia complacent crick- 
■WHeter but when he was 
selected for his first A tour, at 
the age of 28. he must have 
wondered quite how he wouid 
benefit from the experience. 

Unfortunate to be dropped 
during last summer's Ashes 
series, and overlooked for a 
winter in the West Indies, he 
might have decided that it 
had been fun while it lasted 
and returned to Kent for a sat- 
isfying family life. He has 
never been an overly pushy 
sort. But England have other 
plans, hatched long before the 
tour party set foot in Kenya 
and Sri Lanka. Ealham was 
readily identified not just as a 
trusted influence upon a 
young tour party, but as a 
latent top-order batsman. 

Yesterday, before the expec- 
tant gaze of England's manage- 


rial duo, Graham Gooch and 
Mike Gatting, nattering away 
on the boundary edge like Hale 
and Pace, Ealham justified his 
unexpected life change. 

His first 30 runs, on the first 
evening, had occupied 100 
balls and it was with slight 
embarrassment that be had 
pronounced it "boring”. Yes- 
terday's contribution, as Eng- 
land were dismissed for 385, 
was more in keeping with a 
positive reputation. Sri L a nka 
responded with 105 for two, 
and Marvan Atapattu domi- 
nant after edgy beginnings. 
With two days remaining, 
England remain expectant 
that the pitch will deteriorate. 

When Ealham drove a firm 
return catch to the off-spinner 
Tilan Samaraweera 40 min- 
utes after lunch, his v.’i hours 
had brought 64 runs. After 
England's cautious 202 for 
four on the first day. an ad- 
venturous pre-lunch partner- 
ship with Ben HoIIioake of 119 
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runs in 32 overs had regained 
the momentum. 

“I prefer No. 6. especially at 
Kent where 1 can expect lots 
of bowling. " Ealham said. 
"But here it is different. We 
have a lot of bowling strength 
and the Rickets are more 
suited to spin, so my own 
bowling role Is not as taxing.” 

A partnership between HoI- 
Iioake and Ealham is an alli- 
ance of opposites. Whereas 
Ealham has had to underline 
his worth over many seasons. 
HoIIioake reeks potential, a 
young man so cool be could 
air-condition an entire hotel. 

He advanced to the spin- 
ners as if on casters, drove 
and pulled imperturbably, 
and had reached 68 from 112 
balls when he slapped the last 
ball before lunch, from the 
left-arm spinner Dinuk Hi et- 
tiaractu. to point. 

The baft was short, and died 
on him, and to get out in such 
a way felt like a desperate 
waste. His team-mates were 
briefly teased by his careless- 
ness. just as they were rou- 
tinely impressed by the 
doughtiness of Ealham. The 
greater the cooL the greater 
the expectation. 


ENGLAND A 

First tables fovmrigftR SB-t) 

M A Ealharr c & b Samarawoaro 87 

B C HollkuHe e Chan Sana 

D Hecuaroctil *7 

A F Giles b HattwiacW lO 

fCUWRearfltar&PwWJ .- 17 

J Ormond c dr Silva b Per era - 37 

D A Coskw not out — O 

P M Hutchison b Per*ra ... O 

Extras 1b4. 168, nb3| ..... 1 * 


Total 1168J wars) 

M of wfckata coon 321. 335. 337. 374. 
385 

Bsatan V)H*V*ray*n 14-2-70-0: Parma 
M.S-4-35-3; Samrraumcro 4S-ID-I0 B-3, 
HeWsWItt 40-11-73-3. Chanda na 
38-1S-7B-1: Jayawaidane 5-1-13-0 
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ungacjamwournrand ID 

•ardene rwt md *2 

bT.nOlS}- 13 

1 2, 27 ami 108 
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TL da Silva U D U Chanda ru. N 
7 Samara wwita DHriU B.-arhi. N 
wan, S Pflfora 

b Hoflfoaha 5-1-20-0. Hutchison 
i, Ormond 8-0-45-': Gitas 
0 ; Casket 1-0-1-0 
« 0 Pu&npa ra|alj and S D S 
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S TEPHEN PETERS led 
from the front as Eng- 
land's teenagers won 
their World Cup final here 
at the Wanderers ground 
yesterday. 

The Essex opener’s reso- 
lute 107 was the platform 
for a comfortable seven- 
wicket victory after New 
Zealand had mustered a 
competitive 241 off 50 overs. 

Peters produced the ma- 
ture innings the situation 
demanded, with 12 fours off 
the 125 deliveries he faced. 
He hit his shots with au- 
thority all round the wicket 
but Is particularly strong 
on the off side and it was 
his driving yesterday that 
caught the eye. 

“A hundred in the final 
means everything to me — I 
can't believe it,” be said. 
“The wicket was pretty flat 


and once I reached 30 things 
got to be pretty easy.** 

The New Zealand openers 
had got their side off to a 
flying start after the Eng- 
land captain Owais Shah, 
having put them in, saw his 
fast bowlers Paul Franks 
and Richard Logan serve 
up some nervously way- 
ward stuff. 

But after the first wicket 
fell at 71 the Kiwis lost 
their way as the England 
change bowlers, Giles 
Haywood and Graham Na- 
pier. applied the brakes. As 
frustration set in the wick- 
ets fell rapidly to leave the 
Kiwis on 118 for five. 

Napier took the first two 
wickets. Haywood the next 
three and suddenly New 
Zealand were wobbling 
badly at 118 for 5. 
Haywood. with his 
apparently innocuous 
right-arm seamers, ended 
with figures of I0-5-1S-3 


and had he not gone for 
four off the final ball of his 
spelL his analysis would 
have looked even more 
respectable. 

But the fight back came as 
James Franklin and Peter 
McGlashen added 99 for the 
sixth wicket. Both scored 
half-centuries (Franklin 56 
not out and McGlashen 53) 
and both played intelligent, 
attractive cricket. McGla- 
shen hit two superb sixes 
towards tbe end of his in- 
nings. when the England 
attack looked frayed and 
bothered. The fielding 
looked little better. 

England got off to the per- 
fect start as Peters and Rob- 
ert Key were always ahead 
of the run rate against a 
staid, one-dimensional 
attack. When Peters de- 
parted, Shah was there to 
lead his side home with a 
polished and unflustered 54 
not out. 


Australia v South Africa: Third Test, third day 

Taylor ton makes baking Boks sweat it out 


Andy Wilson in Adelaide 


I T WAS fitting that this day 
should end with Shaun Pol- 
lock bowling to Mark Taylor. 
The two had dominated an ab- 
sorbing contest. Pollock 
claiming seven for 78 to 
plunge Australia into follow- 
mi danger and Taylor batting 
all day to reach an unbeaten 
157 that saved them with a 
wicket to spare. 

Their efforts were all the 
more worthy for the century- 
plus temperatures. Pollock 
bowled 29 overs, including a 
post-tea spell of 12-4-14-3. ad a 
pitch that had frustrated all 
the other bowlers. Taylor's in- 
nings meant he had been on 
the field for all 278 overs 
bowled so far. 

With Australia set to 
resume the fourth day on 327 
for nine, still iso behind, he 


was also in line to become the 
eighth Australian to carry his 
bat in a Test innings- 

Pollock’s performance, a 
new Test best for the 24-year- 
old, was also significant. It 
was here 34 years ago that his 
uncle Graeme scored 174 and 
father Peter took five wickets 
as Australia were thrashed by 
10 wickets. 

“I noticed my uncle's name 
on one of the boards in tbe 
pavilion,” said the latest Pol- 
lock, but the man he most 
wanted to emulate was Mai- 
calm Marshall, his mentor at 
Natal four years ago, who 
took rive wickets in each in- 
nings of a Test here in 1993. 

He should have had even 
better figures. Of five dropped 
catches, three came off his 
bowling, most significantly 
when Taylor gave a low 
chan re to Jacques Kail is at 
third slip on 40. 


Pollock also had a plumb- 
looking lbw shout against 
Ricky Ponting turned down, 
and Pat Symcox's protests 
earned a rebuke from the 
match referee. As well as 
bowling dreadfully. Symcox 
dropped a sitter at gully from 
the first hall Andy Eichol 
faced. But he made amends 
with one-handed catches to 
dismiss Bichel and Michael 

Kasprowicz as Pollock took 

three for one tn seven balls. 

Taylor, unconvincing early 
on and never fluent, was 
there to push tbe single that 
averted the follow-on hefore 
walking off, exhausted. 

‘1 wasn't feeling .ill that 
great hut if s good to know I 
can still play a hig innings." 
he said. "It’s like driving □ 
Car for six or seven hours in 
the heat. You're okay while 
you're doing it. but you foe! 
bloody awful when you stop." 


T he Guardian Monday February 2 1998 

Swimming 

New hope for 

Gillingham in 
bronze battle 


Duncan Mackay 


N ick gillingham's 
hopes of regaining his 
1996 Olympic bronze 
medal were boosted by the In- 
ternational Olympic Commit- 
tee In Nagano yesterday when 
its executive board offered 
the British swimmer another 
chance to appeaL 
Gilli ngham finished fourth 
in tbe 200 metres breaststroke 
in Atlanta but is seeking the 
bronze won by Andrei Kor- 
neyev. who tested positive for 
the performance-enhancing 
drug bromantan. The Russian 
was initially, disqualified and 
stripped of his medal but was 
reinstated by an IOC arbitra- 
tion panel because the drug 
was not specifically banned 
until a few months after the 
Games. 

Francois Garrard, the IOC 
director-general, said British 
Olympic officials bad asked 


the committee to look at hew •- 
evidence, details of which 
have been forwarded to the 
Court of Arbitration for Sport - 
in Switzerland. 

If Gillingham ts successful 
he will become the first ath- 
lete to win an appeal of this 
kind. Tbe IOC has ruled out a 
wholesale stripping of East 
German medals despite docu- 
mentary evidence of a system- 
atic doping programme, but 
confirmed it is uniting to in- 
vestigate Individual cases. 

‘The general trend Is not to .. 
rewrite history,” Carrard 
said, ‘"but there may be some 
specific cases which may be - 
revised." ; • - - 

Among the athletes with 
the strongest case is Britain’s 
Sharron Davies, who finished 
second in the 400m medley in 
Moscow 18 years ago. She was 
beaten by Petra Schneider, 
wbo has admitted using ana- 
bolic steroids at the time of 
her victory. 



Golf 

Woosnam blows 
a classic chance 


I AN WOOSNAM was 
blown away in the wind- 
swept final round of the 
Heinekeken Classic title in 
Perth, losing by one stroke 
to his Ryder Cup team-mate 
Thomas Bjorn of Denmark. 

The Welshman suffered a 
round of 76 that Included 
fonr bogeys in a row 
around the torn. He also 
three-putted the 17th 
green, but even then had a 
chance to force a play-off at 
the last when a great ap- 
proach shot left him with a 
six-foot eagle putt. 

Obstinately his ball 
Upped out and Bjorn, 
whose only previous Euro- 
pean tour victory had been 
i tbe Loch Lomond Invita- 
tional two years ago, hung 
on to win with a closing 
round of 74 for a total of 
280. eight under par. 

The £108.935 first prize 
was presented to Bjorn 
only a week after he nearly 


Boxing 

Oliver asks 
for more 


John Rawling 


S PENCER OLIVER, the un- 
defeated European super- 
bantamweight champion, 
retained his title with a 
dazzling fourth- round victory 
over the fading French cham- 
pion Fabrlce Benichou at the 
Lee Valley Leisure Centre in 
north London on Saturday. 

It had been thought that 
Benichou. a 32-year-old 
former International Boxing 
Federation champion with 63 
professional fights, would 
give Oliver his hardest task 
to date, but the crowd plea- 
sing 22-year-old from Barnet 
was too strong and fast for 
him. 

ATter a quiet opening 
round. Benichou was floored 
by a rigbt hook to the temple 
in tbe dosing seconds of 
round two and visited the 
canvas again in the third and 
the fourth before returning to 
his corner with a Gallic shrug 
when the referee Massimo 
Barrovecebia stepped in. 

“I will lie looking for a 
world title before long,” said 
Oliver, whose manager, the 
former British heavyweight 
title contender Jess Harding, 
wants to match him with the 
WBO champion Kennedy 
McKinney. 

Oliver’s next fight, only his 
15th as a professional, will be 
a mandatory European title 
defence against Sergei Deva- 
kov of the Ukraine. 


flew home with food poi- 
soning. “If I’d been closer 
to home l*d have gone 
back,” said the 2#-year-old 
Dane, who fell 111 while 
loading the Johnnie Walker 
Classic In Phuket. “But the 
flight here was shorter, so I 
came. I'm glad I did." 
Woosnam collected £61,732 
as runner-up. 

Best round of the day was 
played by Ireland's Padraig 
Harrington, who covered 
the closing nine holes in 31 
for a 66, six under par for 
the tournament. The Irish- 
man then headed for the 
airport, but cancelled his 
London flight as news fil- 
tered through that all the 
players ahead of him were 
frittering away strokes. 

When the dust cleared he 
shared third place with 
South Africa's US Open 
champion Ernie Els, Jose 
Maria Olazabal of Spain 
and England's Peter Baker. 


Hockey 

England win 
the Wright way 


Pat Rowley 


A N ELATED England 
women’s team will return 
home this morning having 
shown the world that they are 
a force to be reckoned with 
again, having rounded off a 
successfol tour of Australia 
by beating the hosts, the 
world and Olympic champi- 
ons, 4-2. 

Scoring freely, they won 
every one of their matches 
Down Under except for Fri- 
day’s 1-0 defeat in the first of 
their two Testa. Then, despite 
missing their most experi- 
enced players, England’s 
young side made Australia 
chase the game on Saturday 
in Perth. 

England led twice in the 
first half, with goals by Sarah 
Blanks and Purdy Miller, 
with Australia replying 
through Nikki Mott and Kelly 
Free. Then the tourists stole 
only their second victory over 
the Australians in 30 years 
with 18-year-old Lucilla 
Wright's two goals. 

Back at home, two goals 
from Ben Sharpe saw Can- 
nock win 3-2 against the cup 
holders Teddlngton to retain 
their three-point lead at the 
top of the men’s National 
League. Their challengers 
Canterbury. Southgate and 
Reading all won well; Read- 
ing, with doubles from Slay. 
Pearn and Sanders, won 7-3 
at East Grinstead. 
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MaeetealhM 

30 

13 

10 

7 

42 

31 

40 

Ctaeetwr 

30 

14 

6 

ID 

42 

35 

48 

Raarertan 

30 

12 

11 

7 

46 

39 

47 


30 

13 

8 

9 

42 

38 

47 

Enatar 

30 

11 

13 

6 

4b 

34 

40 

ItaMtaCHy 

23 

12 

10 

7 

34 

35 

40 

Layton Orient 

29 

12 

6 

9 

40 

25 

44 

MrfMpQOl 

30 

e 

15 

6 

40 

33 

42 

Oufcihefr 

30 

11 

8 

n 

48 

48 

41 

Somthorpe 

29 

ii 

B 

12 

34 

38 

30 

ttataipwi 

28 

9 

8 

12 

38 

47 

35 

Mi infield 

SB 

B 

10 

10 

95 

33 

34 

CndW 

29 

6 

16 

7 

26 

29 

34 

Cambrtdae Utd 

30 

7 

12 

11 

40 

43 

33 

11leeiiikllle~|r 

28 

B 

B 

12 

38 

43 

32 

SvttDN 

30 

9 

5 

16 

31 

42 

32 

BaotidK 

30 

9 

3 

IB 

32 

41 

SO 

Hril 

30 

7 

5 

IB 

40 

54 

20 

Brighton 

30 

4 

10 

16 

24 

42 

22 

Done eater 

2B 

2 

6 

20 

19 

75 

12 



PREMIER DIVISION 


Br p anm 

Ceita Vigo 
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vtat-ta* 


Blackpool „ |0|O Wig— > C 12 

Mill 
Lyd lots iS(oo) 
Blackpool Banks. Bryan. MM. Canute 
IBrabki 71). Sbono. Lydia n. Bonner. CUrttsen. 
Ormerod (Uufcln S9). Bent. Preece Sub (not 
utad)- B Uttar. 

WIpB Carroll. CtmIV Slurp. O'wnall. 

KMkjrd. Marknaz. Bradshaw. Morgen. Warns. 
Smuts. Lowe. Subs I net ueadv Las, 

Crompton. BaU«. 

MB 536. Itafc 7 HelUuon (Newkm Ayefllle). 

Brantford _ (0)3 P tyno u t h (1)1 

Bam 62 Coraatn27 

Scott 66. Hogg 68 

Brardtmd Ponm. Hutenmos. Waaon [McOnu 
4i|. Oatway. Bam. Hogg. Rapiey (Clark 62). 
Cockarlll. Ecou. Can ham (Dermis 60). Teyl or. 
Wymsiitti8hafHeld.CoBliM.WH Bams, Ms rap 
(Joan 79). Hooitcotti. Rowbotnum (Logan 0B). 
Burlaw. Saunders (PtiHHpi 77). LHUeJOhn. 
Corazzki. Bfly. 

Ath 4.78S. Raft M C Bailey (lnptagtoo). 

Bristol Ctty (1)1 Wrexham (0)1 

GoaterS Robens46 

Bristol C Welch. Murray. Bail. Goodrldge. 
Taylor. Carey. Edwards, Dohany (Howled 70). 
Ocular. Cramb (Torpoy 70). Unman. Sub (no 
uasdh Pamraon 

Wrwamw Mamctt. McOrooor. Hardy. PMBpa. 
Rhaar. Carey. Spuik. Owen. Corvwlly (9ldnner 
63). Rabona, Brammer. Subs (not used): 

Brsco, WalnwrlghL 

Ath 11.741. Raft PS Denson (UMcMttr). 

Bttmley (2)7 Yorfc_^_il)S 

Mome40 PouionM 

Banes 43 [og) Barms 70 

Brass 46 
Coohe48.aa.BS 
Payton #1 

BenMey O em w o n l. Brwa. Wlnwanley. 
ftarrlsan. Moors. UMe. WoBer (Hoyl and 72), 
Rnbartaan, Cooke, Payton. Matmaw. Subs (not 
used). Blatherwfc*. Weodla. 

York Wairtngton, Jones. AUonaon. BustmU. 
Tinkler, Burro. Murry. Pouton, BoB. Rowe 
(CroaaweH B2|, Btaptwnaon (CreanMo 52). 
Cmasmll (Jordan 62L 
Mb 9.875. ReB E Lomas (Mancheoier). 

CerBete #3)0 Wycombe (0)0 

Cs rdala Catg, Dotep. Thorpe. Prokoa, Varty. 
Wallwofk, AnOmny, Pounewalctiy. Stavuna, 
Jenaen. UcAHnUon (DobW 77). SidM inol 
usod)- Bowmen. Courens. 

WyeoMbe Taylor. Kavanagh, Beaton, Ryan. 
McCarthy. Forsyth (Comfortt 2B). Mohan, 
Herein, BtaDam. MeOavIn, Simpson. Buba [not 
ueedT Cousins. Read. 

Am 6220. M C J Foy (St Helms). 

CbojrterfM . ( 0)0 Watford mi 

MoaHrauamsS/ 

OmAadleM Mercer, Howto. Perkkn [WUfle 
66). CortM. williams. Braddn. Howard. Holland. 
Reams, Ebdoo (Beaumont 48). WIDdnsan. 
Beaumont [Dum 90). 

mstenl cnameartain. Qtme. Palmer. Page. 
Mfllen. Mooney. Thomas (NoeMMUams 67], 
Hyde. Lea. Johnaon. Rob boon. Subs (not 
used): Lowndes. Ward. 

Am IL97S. Baft T Jones (Barrow hvfnmaeaL 


Barnet (IIS Cembrhlae — (0)0 

Htald 27. Simpson 63 
Bsnml Hamson, OoodMnd. Harts, Hoald. 
Howarth. Etoddey. Dootan. WUson. Devine. 
McGftrisJl (Cftartery 68). Slmpsoa Subs (not 
used): Ford. Seerla. 

C— bridge Barrett. Cnenery. WUeon (Taylor 
65). Duncan. Joseph. Campbell. Wanteee. 
Brebner, BamwaU, Kyd (Youngs ffi). Bauo. 

SU) (nol used): Preeco. 

Am 2.455. Reft M E Phmse (Portamoutfi). 

Dar&tgton . (0)1 Brighton (0)O 

DormrO 

IWnptuii Praeea. Shaw, Barnard. Do Vos. 
BnimweU. AUdneon Oliver. Geuphen. Dornar. 
Naytot. Reach. SdM mot ueed); Roberts. Slum. 
Hope. 

BHtfnen Ruat, SmHh. Tuck. Minton. Hobaoa 
Johnson (MeNaly 18). RaktsU Mayo. BorluN’ 
(Wmicoo 66). EmMen. Barnes. Sub (rw) usem 
Saul. 

JUti2A67. IM 8 Coddbwon (Sbefllekf). 

Exotur fi)2 Leyton O (i)2 

Rowbothara 21 Ling 32 

Birch 79 Clarfe 85 

Beeler Bayes. Gala. Him an (Win buna 64). 

Birch, Ctar*. Richardson (Medlln 4SL 
Rowtxs bnm . Devon. nack.TladiiJe.Bsdda ley. 
Sub (not used}' Bloke. 

LOrfawt Hyde (R. Joseph 84). Bennatt 
(Richards 68). Naylor. 3ml*. imdothorpe 
(Harrtsew, Clark. Ung. Warren. GrifMa. M. 
Jooaph.Fsna 

Atb4JXQ. Betas J Balnea [Owmtwfletd). 




Wimbledon 





f 

: 

* 

■ 

1 



= jr^jf J VnlB 





s*;-, : 


HoMfSdtftd WattMtr 

MNsrtMi 

PmSridae 


•; ^ ~ * : ■ f •/ •. 


ttmtoagt; 


.y wr.. 


T.TjrAjFrv^swt'iVrr - 

Wli»V.V . r- v . 


Vickers. Pearaon. Mualoe. fegnaa Townsend, 
bell (Moreno 46). Merson. Stanmarbea 
70). SUM {not uesd): tAondm. 

Am UUME. Rata P H HMvrdS (PtCMon). 

Sonderlnd - (3)4 Port Vale pja 

Johnston 12 TeAM37 

PtlSHpsU JenssonBQ 

Ouhm29 
Carragher 87 (og) 

SaedeHead Perak. Makhi. Bray. Clark. 
Creddooc. WHIIame (On) SOL flunHMiMe. Ben. 
Oukm. PblWpa. Johneusn. 3U» (not ueed); 
Mumn. Dtchla 

PertVefeMuMatwItlM. Carragher. Otover. 
Teixn. Aspln. Brttmtifl (Burra 45). Ameoarth. 
Porter. Bogle (hBBa 45L Msytor, Carden 
(Jenseone). 

A m 3 62 6 6. B e ta MS Paid HM noeMn- F unw). 


nmiiukMi|.(1)1 Bristol R M (l)1 

Onuerel Curelon38(pen) 

flMn ghe hi StamurO. BouthaB . Green 
(Corben 69). Smith. Ashby. Butters, 
Heaaantftalar, Onuore (Bryant 34V Buder. 
AktnWyl (Farmna-Wea 67). Gaooway. 
mieiul Rare Htega. Perry. Bastard, Zjjtwfc, 
White. Foster. Holloway. Huyhuld (Lockwood 
61). Beadle. Cureton. Hnyles (Bennett 90). Bub 
(nor uaedrPenrkM. 

Am 5.00. Rata J P Rots neon (Hull). 

Oikuthy — (Oil Mhbi m _|ID 1 
Bumettaa Ughtboume 56 

C a taneb y Davtson. McDermott. QaMmore 
(Jobnng 56), Kendyeide. Lever (Black 66). 
Boned. Donovan, Smith. LMngetona. Leatar 
(Ctera 75), Groves. 

Mteen Taylor. Lawrence (Com ns 76). 

BreveiL Trollope. Coleman. Nahum, Sndth, 
Brecewefl. Moody. Ugmooume. Heyward. 

BiAs (not used): PMchdolklo. Brook*. 

Am A.7BHL Rata O Cam (Bootle). 

Luton — — (0)1 Bounaarath ( 1)2 

Johnson 72 Brtaaotun 

Fletcher 86 

LnteoJL Davies. Panersoa Harvey. Waddocft 
IdDavleH 76). Davie. Johnson, Alien (Even 
64), McLaren (Mandudl 53). OfcHald, Thorpe. 
Ataander. 

■"^eateMhBUeea. veung. vmoara. Howe. 
Cox. BaHey. O’Neill, Robtmon. Wan ed 
FMcher, Brtsaott (Toaster 90). Sube (not used): 
Hayter. Hantotfoss. 

Atfc 5^66 Data RDFumandlz (Doncaster). 
Nerttanpta.mo fUrthem mo 

NnrHiaeiidao Woodman. Clarkson. From. 
Barnpeon. HH1. Brtglmell. Mud CKBzeM. Seel 
gm^W^FieoelDne. Hunt*. Subs (not used); 

«■ KeBy. McNben. Reid, Qameo. 

Graham, Rlckem. Starbuck. Dujdxxy. Rush. 
Rladuo (McCarthy SUL Hot Sum (not used). 

SI nnod Barlow. 

Am e^SS. mm D On (Tver). 


i Soutnaa, hm*. 3«iu«H\.Coufeeuit 


waning 21 

UneeM mchantoon, Bamen. whimsy. 
Framing. Hoknae. Austin, Walling. Bknson 
(Stona»70), Brown. Thorpe. SmWi (AkSds 58) 
Sub (not used); Unrfln. 

IM Wilson. Money. Mann. Dawhuet 
HocUng. Edwarda, Joyce, McGInty, Darby. 
Betmey, Hodgae (Tuck* B5). Baba (not used): 
Wharton. Greaves. 

Am 4 ,087. data G Fnuddand (MkMiaebre). 

tfeneflnf d— ( 0)0 Motts Co (2)2 

1nneein.Hl 

Bowling. Wllttaiaa, Harper, Thom 


_.L Schofield Sedgemo re. Qvielia.Wiilnliiill. 
Tallon 

BeaeOe Wert. Hendgn (Hughes 7B), Pearce, 
RJchardnon. Strodder. Barac lough. Finnan, 
RoMraon. Farrell. Jonee. Radmila. Subs (not 
uaedk Robsod Marttndaie. 

Am6JM. BetaR Pearson (Pstertee). 

Peterfaor u _ ( 0)1 R o t h er h a m —(0)0 

Ouim«G 

P ate r kai se tf iivier. McMenemld Drury. 
Rennie, Bedley. Edwards. Farrell, Castle, 
CwnrtMts. Ckihev Payne. Buba (not used): 
Cteaver. Davies, Lewis. 

■nfikarkara Mlmmo. Rtehardaod SootL 
Garrar. Mordngsui (Roscoe 76), KrUU. Berry, 
Thonpeon. Teylor, Gknmr. Hudson (Bom 76). 
Sita (riot usod): Horet 
Am 7, MS. Rsta P Taylor (ChestuM). 

Rochdale gqo CorvSIT (0)0 

■ m li d Ws Edwerce. Feneome. Barlow. HIIL 
Pond*. Orack. Janes. Pane*. Lancaehlra. 
Reed (Stuart 56). RusaelL Subs (not used): Key. 
Robeod 

CedH Hallworth. Mlddlekm. Beech, Stoker. 
Kants. EdduudL O'Suthvan. Penney, Seville. 
Dele. Came (While 721. Subs (not used)- Rollo, 
PBrirldge. 

Am 1ABS. Rata W C Burra (Scarborough). 

S om bore — (D )1 Colo hoa ter (P)1 

Camptieuas W7iltton46 

SoMeroogh Buxton. Kaye. Hacking boOom 
lADdn 66). T. BeiweiL G. Bennett Sutherland 
(Womm 74). WUllama, MNchell (Tan 66), 
Campbell. Bredis, Robinson. 
ru lo b e et ar Embaraon, Dunne. Hayden. 
Skdfiod Greene, D. Gregory, WOdne. Forties. 

N. Gregory. Sale. Whum. Sum (net used); 

Adcock. Betts. Dugukl 

Am 2^19. Rata 0 Lews (Whitley Bay). 


Shrtnmhry ■ |i)1 Chaster— . 10)1 

Steele 7 Woods 79 

theetae y Edwarda. Seabury, Tietton. 

S ie. Hs«m*.TMIor.e»ana. Preece, Dudtey 
lie 60]. Steele. Berkley. Sube [not usedr 
Kerrigan. Herbert. 

Chester Sinclair, woods, Jenkins. 

Rlchardaod Whatad AWonL BetnetL Priwu. 
Rhnmer, Flhcrofi. McOonahl fThomaa 66). 

Soda (not used): Murpfiy, Giles. 

Am 3B02. Rata A Bates (Stala^on-TranD. 


v ww a ae Freestone. HertBeW (O'Qorman 68), 
Coatee, Edwards. Walk*. Bound. Cioacfc. 
Prtae. Bird (Casey 68}. Aesop. Appleby. Sub 
(not used): Wattin. 

MeeeleallsM Price, Tlmon. Kowerth. Pnyne. 
McDonald. Sod] o. Askey. Wood. Chambete. 
Serve). Wti maker. Souo (not used): Lendcm. 
R ow e r, Etfay. 

Am 3293. Itata A P DUmo (BOerteay). 


P W D L F A PM 
23 14 6 3 54 25 48 
23 15 3 5 51 30 48 

22 14 3 5 39 15 45 

23 9 5 B 2B 29 32 
23 8 B 9 Z7 40 30 
23 6 7 10 32 36 25 
23 6 8 11 25 43 24 
23 6 5 12 31 40 23 

22 S 7 10 23 36 22 

23 4 6 13 29 42 IB 


Barnett 41 VerellleS 

Smith 67 Roberta 86 

Shaw 76 

D mif e rm Bue Wealwalor. Shields (Sharp 70). 
UM* (Biarnen 45). Tod. BamaU. Fraser. Shaw. 
Robertson. Smith, Ranch. Petrie (Bingham 

76) . 

fOkworwouh MekTrum. MacPhersoa. Baker. 
LMKhtan. McOowne. Reilly IBatpei M). 
MNchell. Hoh. Wright (Henry 84). Roberts, 
Varans Subtnotusedl: Mempomerle. 

Am 4J03. Reft K Clark (Petal ey). 

Hoartx (i}2 DoodMlI _(0)O 

Cameron 30. 76 

Hearts McKartzls Locke, Neysrahh. 
McPherson. Sthratort. Rude. MeCerm. Fudoi. 
AdamiHammon 88). Cameron. Flogel (Harey 
73). Sub (nm uxed) Quftongo. 

Daedes Utd Dykstra, Bowman (Easton 78). 
Malpaa. Preaslay. Parry. Pedereen, OkXaeon. 
2attsrksnd. McSwsgan (Winters B^. Jonsson, 
McLaren. Sub (not used)- Sknldmerk. 
mu mam. Raft w Young (Oaikaton). 

MoMm n wa B (3)8 Wlmndmi (2)2 

Arnottw Crawtord4 

weir 23 Lovely B 

Oarcin 43. McCulloch HI, 8B 
Coyne 68 

tscdiirwa Woods. Ctmsile. Rose. Newman. 
Marlin (PhllOben 45). Falconer. Weir, Qarain 
fUcSkJ rarnlng 72). Coyne. Amoa (McCulloch 
781, Coyle. 

Hbwdta Reid, Miller. Booo. Jadaon (Dow 

77) . Dennis. Welsh. Harp*. Laruman 
(UcCefirey 67). Crawford, Lovely. McGinloy. 
Sub (not ased): Whlkw. 

AmGMB. RetaE MtadndaM (Glasgow). 

St Jofenstn . (1)2 Rmbm (0)0 

OTMI 36. O'Boyle 66 
StJoteretara Main. McOuOtan. Davidson 
(Jenidnson 214. Dosovtc, Weir. Kamegltan. 
Scott OWea. Kane.O'Boyla [Grant 87). 

Prasioa. Sub [not used): Mcduskey. 

Raagaa Goram. MeCek. Vtdmer. Gough. 
Porrinl. Blortound, OaUrao (Moor* 73). 
Ferguson (Gescolgne 56). Ourto. Albertz 
(Johonraon 56), Loudrug. 

Am W.436. Reft J McCluekoy (Stawerlon). 

I mtllM lualacaiara (teal): 33 
Negri (Rangers). IB Smith (Dunfermline). 
IB winters (Dundee Utd). 75 Larason 
(Celtic). 14 Olofsson (Dundee Utd): 
McSwegan (Dundee UM). 12 Wright 
(Kilmarnock): Coyle (Motherwell). 


Snoring OBoa 


GERMANY 


D Ron I Betts D 

t Satamanco 0 

5 Tenertfe 1 

P W D L F A PM 

23 14 2 6 49 34 44 

32 12 7 9 36 22 43 

33 11 8 3 37 19 42 

23 10 9 4 31 24 3» 

22 10 7 5 46 28 37 

23 9 8 6 34 SO 38 

23 8 10 5 26 16 34 

22 ID 4 8 31 27 34 

21 9 7 5 26 25 34 

23 6 11 6 24 24 20 

23 6 11 6 23 26 20 

23 7 B B SI 40 28 

22 B 4 10 31 29 2S 

23 7 B 10 25 32 27 

23 6 B 9 31 39 2« 

23 6 6 11 18 26 24 

23 6 7 10 21 33 £0 

23 B 6 11 24 38 24 

22 6 5 11 19 33 23 

23 0 3 20 20 53 3 


Kama Rostock 


FIRST DIVISION 


Stbfin0 
Or Morton 


P W O L F A Pta 
23 12 6 3 35 13 44 
22 12 4 6 39 31 40 
22 10 fl 8 32 21 S3 

22 6 10 4 26 25 34 
21 B 8 7 26 27 30 

23 7 5 11 2B 37 SB 

21 B 5 10 2B 32 23 
23 5 8 10 32 40 S3 

22 5 S 9 SO 40 23 

23 5 B 12 27 37 21 


Hjjrij^WieSC 1 Bayar Leverkuson I 

Hertha Berlin 1 viLWottsbreg 0 

BchaPelM 1 Kaiserslautern 1 

Word* Bremen 2 Arm In la 0 Inter aid 1 

Korea RoKock 3 TSV 1860 Munich 0 

Bayern Munich 3 HamburgSV 0 

Cojbgne 3 B UnchngkJDch 2 

WL Bochum Z Borusala Dortmund 1 

VfB Stuttgart 1 MSVDutabtvg 1 

P W D L F A Pta 
P W D L F A Pta 
K ele erel euSu t u 21 14 4 3 43 2S 43 

BapwmltnaMi 21 13 5 3 48 25 44 

WB Stuttgart 21 10 6 6 41 29 33 

BLowerfcnsea 21 9 6 4 41 24 35 

MH a 21 B 9 4 24 19 33 

Kanea Rostock 21 B 4 8 33 Z7 31 

Warder Brnmea 21 0 4 8 26 31 31 

h ta* sfw *g 21 6 6 8 26 26 SB 

Hertfut Barlki 21 6 4 9 26 33 08 

Wolfsburg 21 B 3 10 27 31 37 

B Dortmund 21 6 7 B 34 32 35 

Koriandw 21 6 7 8 33 39 25 

■oehnoi 21 6 5 10 25 33 33 

Colomie 21 7 2 12 38 47 23 

BUmliinditUtll 71 S 7 6 38 41 22 

Aimkila 21 7 1 13 26 34 33 

1830 Munich 21 S 6 10 22 37 31 

Mandnwg 21 S S 11 25 35 SO 

BELGIAN LEAGUE; Club Bruges 2 
Hsrelbske 1: Eendrachl Aslst 0 Molenbeefc 
T. Germinal Bteren 4 Qenk 3. &dnr- 
dagp Antwerp 2 Lommol 1 ; Lnkenm 1 Stan- 
dard Uege 3: Charleroi 3 idouscrenO; 
Slid-Tnilden 0 Beveren 0: Westerio 0 
Ghent 1. FHdeyi Anderiecht 2 IJerse 
a ia a d htg a fwB w Bei 1 Club Bruges 
P20. Pts54: » Genk 20-30: 3 Germinal 
Ekaran 20-37. 

PORTUOU3SE LEAGU& Benflca 2 
Vitoria Getubai 0: Maritlmo 2 Leca ft Vito- 
ria Gulmoraes 0 Rio Ave n SaF 
guelroe 5 Campotnaloronsa Z. Varzlm 2 
Estrela Amadara 2. Saturday: Belen- 
enaes i Porto 0: Boavisia 6 Acad emlca 0: 
Farense 1 Braga 1. P i ftin y c Cltavea 3 
Sporting Usbon 2. Laadiwa — — **~irn t 
Porto PI 9. Ptn46: 3 Benflca 16-33: 3 
Vitoria Gulmoraes 19-33. 
miWCII OUPt Pothers 2 Le Havre 1. 
LUNAR H3W YEAR TOURNAMENT 
(Hong Kong): Ftaiai: Nigeria 2 Hong Kong 
Learie XI 0. Tlih d p lei u shyd fe 
Iran 1 Chile 1 (Iran won 4-2 on pens). 


1330 Munich 
Hamhrg 


| Non-Lcaguc 


CONFERENCE 


1 Waning 
P W 0 L F A Pta 
* 17 7 2 52 34 SB 

25 14 B 5 51 32 48 

24 14 6 4 40 2fi 48 

26 16 2 9 46 38 47 

26 13 6 5 40 31 47 

25 13 7 5 44 24 48 
25 11 7 7 43 31 40 
24 11 4 9 40 33 37 

27 10 6 11 38 33 35 
24 10 6 a 32 27 35 
24 10 b 8 35 32 35 

24 10 4 10 36 44 34 

25 7 12 b 37 40 33 

26 B 7 10 36 41 31 
26 7 7 12 33 37 SB 
25 B 8 10 34 41 27 
25 7 5 13 36 47 85 
25 5 8 12 26 39 aS 

28 5 6 13 33 46 33 

24 5 fl 13 29 46 at 

25 4 4 17 28 51 15 
24 2 7 15 25 54 13 


tandee ml 

McCormick 45 
AK 3.028 


QaugnanSO 
Lyons 72 

Henderson 00 
Ate 3.120 


Woking 

Southport 

Yarn* 


Wa»on47 
Fenwick 79 


Twaddle 33 
Raid 36 
DuBeMSS 


StMnaA_(013 Airdrie 

LiimedenTi McPhee* 

Bone 90 (pen) Cooper 90 

Ale 1292 


SECOND DIVISION 


Clydebank 

P W 
20 11 

D 

B 

L F A Pta 
1 30 14 41 

Lhtagdw 

19 

9 

6 

4 29 22 33 

Queen of South 

20 

8 

3 

8 31 37 30 

Beet File 

21 

0 

3 

9 30 36 30 

Fortnr 

20 

7 

6 

7 37 36 27 


21 

6 

7 

B 33 33 25 

Clyde 

21 

6 

7 

8 28 31 25 

ST 11 Ti muiiedi 

20 

a 

S 

9 25 31 23 

Inverness CT 
Brechin 

20 

20 

5 

3 

7 

B 

S 37 29 22 
9 22 40 17 


BlacJcmwtt 




StriSt«o 


' 5 ., 


SsSs^^aB 5 ^ 



Top supporters 


'^*.ikaK 


Btesf Hun Subs Hodges (Sndalr^, Seeley, B&hop. Meen, 
Coyne. 

BumtMi Subs Aten ptCaneBB}. Cadamarteri (Madar 8CQ. 
Gatiad. Duma, OSttr.Booimtl FtfwRy. CKane. 
jUttadmeo SSJ909 nutarae MDRmd(Bkm)riohaTi) 


40,112 28^33 34,786 

xfisa s»jan 34^12 


34^73 Z1J387 28,633 
■ 25J0B 23^35 2*&a 
2SJM0 22.703 24J33 
30,187 19JM6 23J5C 


ManWd 

Uv erpoo f 


AwtoaVOIa 


ia« 1 5SJ08 C u ra nt ry 

qaaflo je.nid 38.0*0 SaKrtreT 
"MMB gJB4 jgWg - 

-atTM 3A2M SSS 
■39^72 29.343 Wm i Wfll 


Thompeon. McGraeL ChaMmr.FVeS. G. Joe 
Mellon (Mahon 761. Paiklneon. O’Brten, l_ 
Jones (Branch 57). 

MtatabeokerC Wright. BrigMwalL Ebelta, 
Brown. Symona. EdghB. Crooks. Rusmil 
B radbury (Van BMrk 73). KtoUadse. Rosier. 
Subs (not used): Greeneere. Whhley. 

Am 12.630. Reft C R WlBtea (Glouceetar) 


Wolves mO WJ^A-— - -■■ ■ — (0)1 

Hunt 72 

Wuhrem Stow nR MunaL F rowan (AttJraAS, 
Sedcley. Ricbarde. Curie. Goodman, Roblneon. 
Keane Psataialneri OBJ. FrMdflMA Smipeon. 
Sub (not used): Ferguson. 

WBA Millar. Holmas. Nlehtrtsoa Sneekss . 
(CoBlcM Murphy. Carton. Butlsr. 
Hamflun. Hughes (Evam69J. HunLKOane. 
Sub (not imw Dobson 
Am 2A244. RefcS WMelhledon (Stockport). 

I atartlrp p— ' T r**" 11- ** u *" 

Hooijdonfc (Nqoiti Foresi). 1» Phillips 
(Sunderland). 18 Angel] (Stockport); 
Johnson (Ipswich; sight for Bury). 

FA TBOPHYa S eoo tw l rotwwfa Altrino- 
hem 2 Morwambo 0: Banow 2 Si Albans 
1; Bath 2 Grantham 3; Bishop Aucta- 

landl Boreham Wood4;ChellBniiani3 

34^90 30006 33538 Rushden A D’monds 1; Dag 4 Had 0 
Hyd* Lftd 5; Gateshead 1 Stevenage 2; 
30^38 25523 28,505 Gloucester 1 Bunon Alb i; Halifax 1 
30£B4 %097 27.096 Sl«rflh 1; Hoy« 5 KMdanrUnstar 0; 

•moth -71 ror skua Hednetford 5 Leek Tnfc HBretanl 0 
34573 aWQSr a,W3 Qouer 2 Mergsie 1 Bashley 3z Northurtch 4 
■worm miw on boo Kattoring 0: nritord 0 Ashton utd 1; 

Yeadma 0 Sotnnpon S. 
N4VCOUHTESUMUfti%fi 
DMstawuAtftkrtonColUeriea 1 Newcastle 
■Mttaa 171 « MM I Tn 3; Blackpool Rvm 2 Atherton LR 1 
^.IBB 17,134 ZS-£HQ chadderton 0 Ramsbottom Usd 1; Darvren 
«**“ * i Si HalensTni; Glosaopf£2 War- 
rington Tnl: KJdsgruvB Art 7 Ftaasandnle 

— — 1 UM D: MaJrw fload D Burecough 2: 

13590 17.483 16,438 I Mtssley 3 Vfluxhall GU 2; Namwlch Tn d 
• - Z | Haslmgttefl £ Presort Cables 2 C9(h- 
Turn ifliws I efw 1; saifgnj c BHglkerOB 0. 


Monos 46), Jobson. Dublin. Usher, GridkfaL 
, UcQraal: Chamvx.J=raa. & Jones. Bows. Thomson (N-Dlaye 76). Clarke. Gub(rx 


■BaeB Carter. Brawn. Ryan, Bowiy. use. 

NetheiwtL Allan Grant Gray. Shew. 

JtaRobarL Sube (not used): WUkhoon, 

Suvens. Reed. 

Am 5.705. M K A Lmttl (VAXVtahampiBll). 

W Pmtaa_nii 

w^sres^van nuSTyM’ 

JSSSrtS 1 JRyoerS®. Peron. Bon. Pan* 

** Um 

Pre etn a Uvra s. PnrMnwn Kidd. Davsy. 

Jackson. Grogan, Conwrltfn, Rankin e. iteken 

Atb bOTTItab B KrtoW fOrptogttxi). 

I tinrtn g gmdecarewi (total): 21 Boll 
(Walsall). 19 Thorpe (LutonL it Gaeur 
(Bristol C). IB Hayhffl (Bristol Rvis); 

Taylor (Brentford), is Watson (Wglsain. 

14 Aldnirtyl (GUUngham); StaUord 
(Wycombe); Rowe (York). 

I Rhayader Tn 5 Barry Tn2: Rhyl 2 TNS 

SRfSSKTft £SS&% 


Torquay (0)1 Harttapoal __ ( 0)0 

Gibbs 78 

r evqara Gregg. Gurney (Fully 72). Qlbbg. 

1 RoBMHn.GttMne. Watson, Ctayton. HIS, Jack 
(Bedonu 90). Roberta, Hapgoed (Mnchell BO). - 
Hartlepool HoBund, Knovfo*. Lum, Berron. 
Im Bradley, Clark. Ingram, Pederson. 
Hallway (Irvine 73). Howard. Subs (not used): 
McDonald, HuiL 

Am 2JS3B. Itot A N Butt* (Sutton-ln-AshfieU). 
Loading gnalannrara (tourh 25 
Quinn (Petefborough). IB Rowbottuun 
(Exeter). 18 WhKehBll (Mansfield); 
Carruthers (Peterborough). 15 Griffttha (L 
OrienQ. 

NORTHERN COUNTB BAST 
UfACUFi Premier DtnHkoni Anrithorpe 
Well 0 Pontefract Cols l.Denaby Utd 0 
Ossen Alb Z fllasshoughton WeH 2 Eccfe* 
shlu Utd Z Holism 1 Curaon Ashton 1 ; 
HucfcnailTnSBriagTnl: UversedgeO 
Moltby MW3; North Ferriby Uldl Ar. 
nold Tn l; Onaoft Tn 2 Hatfield Main 0; 
Selby Tn 1 Pickering Tn 6; Thocktey 2 
shorn nw 2 . 

LEAGUE CNF WAUEta Bangor C 1 
Conwy i; Caernarfon Tn 0 Hlnl Tn 0: Con- 
nan’s Quay 2 Porthmadog 2; Cwm> 

Cran 1 Absrystwytn 1 : Haverfordwesl 1 
Caemrs 2; War Cable-Tel 2 Ebber 
Vale 0; Newtown 2 Carmarthen Tn 0; 


Clydebank ■ uni 

McWilliams 87 

Steahsm- (pjo 

Alt 309 

Clyde [1)2 

tntwon5 
Onmamas 
Alt 742 

Brechin (012 

Famous! 

Fence 76 

East Fife _ (0)2 
1 .Ronald 62 
Allan 73 

LMRflBtBD (0)0 

Alt 727 

Fetter. — _ (2)2 
McLoucnlsn3 
Cargill 12 

Oliwrawar (Oil 

Klnnaird75 
Alt 410 

Queen Wh- ( 1)1 

Alt 1322 

Inverness CT .(mO 


THIRD DIVISION 


p W D L F A Pta 

21 12 4 5 45 28 40 

20 12 1 7 42 28 17 

20 10 6 5 43 24 SG 

21 n 1 9 32 30 ®4 

30 9 4 7 38 37 81 

2! a 5 B 31 33 20 

22 7 7 6 29 30 28 

21 4 8 9 29 37 20 

20 5 4 11 27 48 IS 

20 5 1 14 15 38 IB 


Haddew2i.4AJ 
ME 435 


Albiott (0 

GirttmudS, 93 
Snep Hard 6S 


Artmetfi —(2)2 Dmn&arton — P)Z 

Tmdall7 Grace IB 

g urns 20 j.M««dian4S 

AS 666 


ESUritao — Hfll 
Barr 75 
Ate 177 


Waofli 

McGluhanB! 


staple Tn S Odd Down 2: Brio 
Bristol MF Z Brtallngton 1 
Keyrrsham Tn 4 Chard Tn 2. 


FA1 NATIONAL LEAGUE: Premier 
DMtfom Bohemians 4 Cork CZ Finn 


C^™««mkTaia^TMoS?m 

Z Paullon Rvra3 MeHsftam Tn 1; Bidekxd ^ c * I >09 h «»aU»1: ail B onm2UCD 


2TJB3 1B353 20329 
23j054 liBOO 13JS32 


211309 7868 16JS8S 
1&255 TSjna 15.180 


3 Frame Tn 3; Tlvsnon Tn 4 Devizan Tn 1; 
tftracombe Tn 1 El menu 2: Manoottfleid 
Utd 2 WsH Ingtan 1. 

JHZ COUNTIES LIAAIHb NrM DMekMn 

Arsenal 2 Norwich i; Chariton 6 OPR Z 
OtUInghom 2 Caihbridga £ Ipswich 4 Crys- 
tal Palace Z L Orient 2 UBwall 1; Ports- 
mouth 0 Fulham 1; Southend 2 Tottenham 
Z Watford 9 W«t Ham 5. Staoood Div 
Uum Barnet 0 Reeding Z Brighton f 
Luton Tn 1; Bristol C 3 Southampton ft 
Swindon 0 Colchester 2; TMtenftatn 0 
Brerttord ft Wimbledon 4 Bournemouth Z 
Wycombe 2 Bristol Rots a. 


IRI5H ■ warn t o- nendai rttvlilrn - 
Ards 1 Glenevon 1; Glennren 1 Cllftonvllle 
ft Undeld 1 ColefBlrw ft Omagh Tn 1 
Crusaders ft Portodown 4 Ballymena 0. 
FM DfvWowc BdlycJare 2 Newry ft 
Distillery 0 Umavedy Utd ft Dungannon 
Swifts 9 Bangor 4; Lame 1 Garrick 2. 

FA WKXmre CUP; Fourth nKHkdi 
WemUey 0 Croydon 10. mk rurewta Tran* 
mere 1 Garwood ft Doncas te r 6 Hud- 
deraOetd Tn ft LJverpooi 2 nkaston Tn D: 
Mllhuall 2 Whltenawk ft Bradford 04 
Shelf Wed 1 ; Barry Tn 2 Stockport 1; 
Southampton 0 Arsenal 1. 


OueonaFfc . (0)0 Cuwitartrtli — . (2)4 
Alt 604 Sinclair 3 

Stow*! 18 
HouvesSB 
UrqunartTO 

ResasCo _» (0|O Berwick-— (0)0 

HfOKLAHD LEAGUE: Clachnacuddln 
2 Buckle Thlsde l;CoveRnore2ElglnC2; 
Form Mech 1 RothesT: Frasertuirgh 
5 Brora Rngrs Z Huntfy 6 Los^emouth ft 
Keith 3 FOrt wwiam 2; NalmCoODe- 

veronvala B; vyick Academy 1 Poterimsd 3. 
POOLS FORECAST; ile lMln a c; 

Scant draws (total B): ft 6. 8. 14. IS. 27. 
36.40. No eeere draws 1 11*1: ' 1-®, 1ft 
11,1ft IS. 1ft 19, 20. 2& 2ft 2ft W. 31, 32. 

94.38.38.44. PlrtMtaerttem* „ 
draws (13); B. ft 15. 23. Z7. 2ft 32, 35. «& 
43, 47, 48. 4ft No-eeere drwwe (S): ft 

10.12. 10.25.30.31.39.44. 


btaMM Accrington Stanley 0 Charley 3; 
Bemtw Bridge D Lancaster 1: Biytti 
Spartans 4 AHroton Tn ft Boston utd 2 
Winston) Utd 1; Colwyn Bay 1 Frtddey 
1; Emf ay 3 Gulseley 3: Marine 1 Leigh RUI 
1; RoddHIe Bor T Gnimtoorough & 
SpennyiTOor 0 Runcorn 1. 1,0 *5 00 ettaid- 
bWBl Barrow P29. PwGft 2 Boston 
Utd 27-Sft 8 Runcorn 36-46. Ural Dhr- 
Woui Bradford PA 1 Gt Harwood Tn ft 
Belper Tnl Matlock Tnl: Droytoden 1 
Whitley Bay 0; Faraley Celtic a Stocks- 
bndge PS ft Harrogate Tn 0 Easlvmod Tn 
ft Neihertlold 2 Biocton 1:Tralfaru 1 
Lincoln Utd 1: Whitby Tn 2 GiemaD: 
Workington S Rltoon 0: WWksop Tn S 
Witton AJb 0. 

RY11AN UEAflUS; P iw ni er Piw 

Uni Basingstoke 1 Hendon 1; Bishop's 
Slornord 1 AylosUify ft Bromley 0 
Klngstonian ft Enfiefd 3 Carsnelton ft 
Gravesend a N 0 Dulwich 1: Hay- 
bridge 1 Sutton uur 1; Hltchtn 1 Walton S 
Horsham ft Purflaa; 3 Chesham 2. 

1 aefcg a u atflnga: 1 Sutton Utd P27, 
PtaEO; 2 tongstonlar 26-64: 3 Dag 6 
Red 26-52. Hra* Dtv l s to ai Atongdon Tn 1 
Croydon ft Berkhamsted Tn 4 Sort nos 
Tn ft Bognor Regts Tn 3 Uxbridge 1; G hart- 
ley Tn 1 Whytelesfe 3: Grays Ain 1 
Maidenhead Did ft Hampton 1 Aldershot 
Tn 1 : Leyton Pennant 2 BJIMricay Tn 3: 
Romford 1 Leathern cad ft Thame Utd 2 
Molesey 1; Wembley 0 Barton Ftvrs 1; 
Worthing 0 WoMngnam Tn 1 . Bee anrt Dhr- 
blow Barking 3 Bracknell Tn 3; Bed- 
lord Tn 2 Tooting A Mitcham ft Canvey 
blend 3 Wlvenhoe Tn 3; Eghem Tn 0 
Leigh Lon Tn 0: Horsham 3 Marlow ft fton- 
geriord Tn 1 Edgwars Tn 0; Met Police 
3 Banstead Ath 1: Nonhwood 4 Tilbury ft 
WeakfetoneZChaftont SI Peter ft 
Windsor & Eton 3 Cnnohura 0, VHhhom Tn Z 
Braintree Tna Tblrd P Mri nn Cam- 
neriey Tn 6 Trtng Tn ft Corinthian Casuals 

3 Dorking 0: Croydon Ath 2 Kara 2; 

I East Thurrock Utd 3 Flsckweil Htn 1; 

Epsom & Ewell 0 Clapton 1; Harlow Tn 

1 0 Hemal Hempstead 1; Hornchurch 4 Win- 
gate 3 Ffnchfey 4; Lewes 0 AveSey ft 
Southall 1 Font Utd 3. P mtiwn v it Kmga- 
bury Tn y Herttord Tn. 

DR Huumsa UBAOUEi Premtor 
Dtotatam: Atherstorw 2 SiMngbouma 1; 
Bromsgrove D Dorchnler ft Forest 
Green 3 Crawley Tn ft Kings Lynn 2 A3h* 
tordTn 1; Nuneaton 2 Hssdnes ft 
Salisbury 1 Halesowen ft St Leonards 3 
Roth well Tn Z Temworth 3 Worcester 
C 0- LeetOng e twwBngw 1 ForeN Green 
P28. pb 57: 2 Merthyr 25-54; 3 Alher- 
store 2B-51. MUbncI MvWoaa Bllsun Tn 
2 Staltort Rngra3:BrackJeyTn4Bla- 
kenoll 1: Corby Tn 2 RC Warwick 1 : Hkes- 
lon Tn 3 Hinckley Utd ft Paget Hngre 1 
VS Rugby Of Reddlteh Utd 1 Solihull Bor ft 
Shepshed Dynamo 1 Rounds Tn ft 
Stourbridge 1 Sutton Coldfletd Tn 0. 
Soothers DMaien: Trowbridge Tn 2 
Faroham Tn 0. S otu n Joy Bsldock Tn 1 
Havant Tn2: Ctrencester TnO Ton- 
bridge Angels ft Erlth & Belvedere 5 W»- 
terioovllte ft Flsbor Ath lorato" 4Cin- 
dsriord Tn 1; Reel Tn 2 Cheimetonf C Z 
Newport AFC 3 Dorflord 1; Weymouth 

4 WhEton-S-Mare ft Witney Tn 2 Newport 
(toW) ft Vote Tn 0 Qevedan Tn 2. 
PACAnjNanUMBUMFiLeed- 
Ing geabaarara (total); 20 Cole (Mon 
IM). 15 Harison (Went Hem). 18 Gol- 
taciser (Btoettum). 1 s Sutton (Biaekhurn); 
Bargkamp (Arsenal): Dublin (Cevan- 

try); VlglU (Chelsea}. 13 Fowler 

(Liverpool) 
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Bath savour their finest hour 



The kicker who rules Europe 


Paul Hayward salutes the nerveless Jon Callard, who steered the 
underdogs to a famous European Cup win over Brive at Bordeaux 




O THAT’S what awarded a penalty with the 
they mean by jour- score 18-16 to Brive. Callard 
neyman: someone had been here before — at 
hwho keeps Eng- Murrayfleld four years ago 
land's No.l on the with England, 
ins a psychological On that occasion he had 
a glamorous foreign sent a 40-yarder sailing be- 
nt and scores every tween the posts to win the 
of his team's points Calcutta Cup. This time, with 


cracked, and then, with the 
game still winnable. the out- 


“Andy told me 1 was play- 
ing on Saturday night after 
the Richmond defeat," said 
Callard. “I’d been disap- 
pointed that I wasn't in- 
volved. and Andy had ex- 
plained why that was so. I 


bench, wins a psychological 
duel with a glamorous foreign 
counterpart and scores every 
last one of his team's points 


side-half Lisandro Arbizu did desperately wanted to play 
too, shipping a drop-kick in against Brive. 
front of the posts wide right. “I've had this before. Every 
The whistle blows, and Cal- year I seem to get dropped for 


lard runs “taster than r have 
for 12 years" along the touch- 
line to find the Bath coach 


on the way to winning the 30.000 whistles besieging his 
European Cup. And to think brain, Callard mopped his 


England internationals or 
games against Wigan. 1 know 
I'm not one of the quickest in 


Eric Cantona might have 
referred to Jonathan Callard 
as a “water carrier’’. 

The journeyman had his 
day. all right In Saturday's 
Heinekes Cup final Callard 
kept the young buck Matt 
Perry out of the side, mangled 
Brive’s Chris tophe Lamaison 


brow with both sleeves and 
sent a little slider between the 
sticks and towards the water- 
oiled moat which passes for a 
security device in the Stade 
Lescure. 

Nineteen points for the 
water carrier, and Bath’s yeo- 
manry retreat to their own 


at goal kicking and scored the half to see off Brive and the 


game’s only try in a 19-18 vic- 
tory. West Country eyebrows 


clock. Penalty to Brive: ad- 
vance. within kicking range. 


Andy Robinson. ("I wanted I the world and people have 
so mething soft to land on.") } criticised me for that But It's 

‘When you need someone to 
make that kick, JC is the man I’d 
bet my life on’ — Andy Robinson 


“JC has been a proven about reading the game. I 
match-winner in all our cup think I've been around long 


were raised when Callard was I the previously magisterial La- and European games and enough to know when to pop 


We've won . . . Callard greets the final whistle simon wlkwson 


picked ahead of Perry but 
they are back in their facial 
bays now. Lamaison might as 
well have been Lear. 

Awful match, wonderful 
drama. There were 41 min- 
utes on the dock in the 
second half when Bath were 


maison. with 15 points in the 
match already and 111 in the 
tournament thus for. 

This time, though, there is 
no crisp rocket from Lamai- 
son’s boot just a timid loop- 
ing kick that foils short and to 
the right. Lamaison had 


when it comes to a tight situa- 1 up at the right moment or do 


tion and you need someone to 
make that kick. JC is the man 
Td bet my life on," said Rob- 
inson as he reflected on a dif- 
ficult but inspired selection. 
“Matt Perry will have his 
time." 


the right thing. You don't al- 
ways need speed to affect a 
game." 

That so much of the narra- 
tive of this match is about 
kicking contests confirms 
how aesthetically impover- 


ished it was. Brive. the sup- 
posedly mighty gallopers, 
played bulldozer, percentage, 
safe, boring rugby and doubt- 
less their fans will want to 
know why. 

There was no adventure in 
them, no daring. And the 
image that will endure for 
those dramatic 10 min- 
utes is of Arbizu and Lamai- 
son melting when they 
needed the kind of ruthless 
nerve that Callard bad shown 
at the other end. The long-lost 
Bath spirit perhaps. 

C al lar d's reward was to 
have 5,000 Bath supporters 
chanting “JC. JC" where ear- 
lier there had been only a 
French cacophany of beating 
drums and shrieking horns. 

This Is how Bath’s follow- 
ers know their players: by 
their initials, as members of 
the family, almost Callard 
has been there nearly a de- 
cade. and it has pained him to 
watch England's most suc- 
cessful dub turn into its most 
tortured. 

“We’ve been under a cloud 
for the last two weeks. We’ve 
been under a cloud for two 
years really." he said later. 
“People said Bath were dead 
and buried. Even people 


closely associated with the 
dub who are now in the 
media have really got stuck 
into us.” 

For him it had started 
badly, with a missed kick 
early on which had allowed 
Lamaison to boot Brive into a 
9-0 lead. “The first one I 
missed was an awfUL awful 
kick," said Callard. “When 
you get one right the old stal- 
warts like OUie Redman come 
up and give you a tap on the 
backside. But this one was so 
bad he didn't even bother to 
make eye contact with me.” 

The flag that he waved so 
fervently at the end was 
Bath's ensign raised again 
after so many difficult 
months. The banner, in feet 
of England's European cham- 
pions, who may be walking 
away from a fine tournament 
in their very moment of 
triumph. 

Not that Callard will care 
just now. Asked the old jour- 
nalists’ question — “Where 
will you be later, Jon?" — the 
so-called journeyman, the 
water carrier, raised a single 
finger to the sky and said: 
“Dp there." 

Robert Armstrong, page 12 
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Premiership: Aston Villa 0, Newcastle United 1 


Batty drives Little’s men 
to the depths of despair 




David Lacey sees Newcastle rise 
while adding to Villa Park worries 


A ston villa looked 
a worried team yes- 
terday. Newcastle 
United, on the other 
hand, merely looked con- 
cerned and won an undistin- 
guished match at Villa Park 
with a goal of extreme rarity 
from David Batty shortly be- 
fore the hour. 

Newcastle's second victory 
in three Premiership games 
has restored them to the top 
half of the table; for the mo- 
ment their situation, if un- 
spectacular. is relatively safe. 
Villa, however, continue to 
dirt with the beginnings of a 
relegation problem. 

Thlngs are so tight in the 
Premiership's middle area ! 
that bad Villa won yesterday 


they would have risen five 
places to lOtb, the position 
Newcastle are again occupy- 
ing. As it is Brian Little’s 
team remain only four points 
away from the bottom three. 

Maybe the idea of Villa ap- 
pearing in the Nationwide 
First Division next season is 
still a mite fanciful, but their 
last league victory was on Box- 
ing Day and after a 5-0 rout at 
Blackburn in their previous 
Premiership fixture the Villa 
supporters were anxious for 
signs of atonement. 

Instead they saw a Villa side 
with their confidence shot to 
pieces and struggling to come 
to terms with opponents who 
appeared to be turning the cor- 
ner. Though Newcastle hardly 


took the breath away, they de- 
fended solidly enough and 
were better at the basics of 
tackling and passing with An- 
dreas Anderssoo, their Swed- 
ish signing from Milan, hold- 
ing the hall up diligently near 
goal. 

It is surely no coincidence 
that the return of Alan Shearer I 
to Newcastle's attack has been 
accompanied by an upturn in 
results. This was his fourth ap- 
pearance since recovering j 
from ankle injuries and with 
each game he is regaining 
more of his acumen. 

Had Keith Gillespie made 
more intelligent use of the po- 
sitions his pace was winning 
him on the right wing. Shearer 
might well have added a goal 
or two to the one he headed 
against Stevenage in the FA 
Cup a week earlier. As it was, 
the watching Stevenage man- 
ager Paul Fairclough could 


Guardian Crossword No 21,187 

Set by Rufus 



Across 

1 Opposed states start to 
erupt (6) 

4 Misdeed on a battleground 

( 6 ) 

9 Governess back in nursery 
education (4) 

10 A bishop has the answer — 
forgiveness (10) 

11 Central roundabout poorfy 
lit In away (6) 

IS Star embraced by girl in US 
entertainment centre (3.5) 

13 Not at all simple to work out 
in detail (9) 

IS Influence authority (4) 

19 Employer provides a course 
inthedty(4) 

17 Letting in or out (3) 

21 Toothsome vegetable— 
but only grows for show 
(5.3) 

22 Utter container (6) 


24 Orchestrate popular march 
to entertain the troops (10) 

25 Outbreak of rain in the 
country (4) 

26 Strain to find way about the 
ship (6) 

27 A VIP too (2.4) 

Down 

1 Lamb, say, is uncommonly 
unfatfwmable(7) 

2 Right for boy to hold hands 
(5) 

3 Surprise Mum with an 
unusual treat (7) 

5 Very much like sauce (6) 

6 It’s worth time developing 
common sense (6.3) 

7 Loan may be arranged, 
though itfc irregular (?) 

8 Single instances of patients 
in quarantine? (8.5) 

14 Warder organising a fete 
gets in the drink (9) 


□□□QDOO CJOCJQDaO 
□ □□□□□□ 
□□□□□□ QDQQ0OED 
H □ D Q □ Q □ 
3DQ □□BDEElDaaD 
3D 0 □ C 
QQQQDBDQDQO 
13 □ D □ C 

□□□□oanaan acne 

□ fl □ B Q Q L . 

□□ooanoa oaonoa 

□ □□□an 0~| 
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WMNKR8 OF PRKE PUZZLE 31,130 

This week's winners of a Cotltns 
Engfesb Dictionary are Stuart 
Kershaw of MOT HOT. London. NW7. 
Mr. S. Reed of Tadworth. Surrey, 
Barbara Wright of Ashbourne, 

Derbyshire, M. S. Bray of Shaw, 
Ofdham. and Me J. Brewster of 
Chester-Le-Street, Co. Durham. 
Please allow 28 days lor delivery 


1 6 Takes turns off and relaxes 

( 7 ) 

18 Imputes false motive (7) 

19 Girl holds bat incorrectly in 
game (7) 

20 Speaks about university 
places (6) 

23 We'd be lost without him! (5) 


Solution tomorrow 

7? Stuck? Then caH ow eolmtans Kne 
on 0891 338 23a Calls as 5Cp 
per minute at all tones. Service sm- 
pDed by ATS 
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have been forgiven the odd 
shiver which was not entirely 
a product of the afternoon's 
chllL Shearer should prosper 
in Wednesday’s replay. 

Not that there was much 
else to hold the interest yester- 
day. The first half amounted to 
little more than a pig’s ear 
with Villa meeting the sow's 
ear that Kenny Dalgish has 
made of the silk purse Kevin 
Keegan left behind. 

Until half-time approached 
Newcastle could not even pass 
themselves off as thieving 
Magpies. Then Shearer 
ducked in to meet a dipping 
cross from Gillespie and, 
while Mark Bosnich kept the 
ball out the moment was as 
ominous for Villa as it was en- 
couraging for their opponents. 

Throughout neither side 
passed the ball consistently 
well or with much imagina- 
tion. but Batty did not waste 
much and this did much to 
help Newcastle get a modi- 
cum of a game together. Vil- 
la's midfield remained pedes- 
trian and predictable and 
though Dwight Yorke fre- 
quently came deep to find 
space they never sustained an 
attack long enough to exert 
serious pressure. 

This was by no means Stan 
Collymore’s worst game for 
Villa. More than ooce he used 
his pace and strength to run 
at defenders in an attempt to 
expose Newcastle's cover. But 
neither he nor Yorke 
achieved much inside the 
penalty area, which was 
where Villa so desperately 
needed touches of inspiration. 

Their best moment of the 
first half came in the 40th min- 
ute when Riocardo Scimeca 
nodded back Mark Draper's 
corner for Ugo Ehiogu to head 
a foot over. Soon after the in- 
terval Yorke achieved a sharp 
shot through Stuart Pearce's 
legs but it did not trouble 
Shaka Hislop. 

The goal arrived after 58 
minutes and stemmed from an 
error by Alan Wright, Villa's 
little left wing-back. A moment 
of hesitancy deep in his own 
half allowed Batty to gain pos- 
session. He drove the ball into 
the middle, where It was met 
by Shearer with a quick shot 
on the turn. 

Ehiogu, never far away from 
the England striker, blocked it 
but the ball rebounded straight 
back to Batty, who sent a low, 
finely angled drive into the far 
comer despite Bosnich gettin g 
both hands to iL It was Batty's 
first goal since a prodigious 40- 
yard lob found the Wimbledon 
net at the beginning of last 
season. 

• Little admitted afterwards 
that his Villa team are in- 
volved in the relegation scrap. 
“I’m concerned about the 
drop" he said. “A lot of teams 
are in iL You know you’ll be 
criticised iT you're In the 
wrong part of the table, and 
you deserve tbaL" 
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Taking a high ride . . . Keith Gillespie uses his marker. Alan Wright, as a prop at Vlua Park yesterday photograph- phu.cxxe 




